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National 
Cathedral School 


Resident and day girls 10-19. 
Thorough college preparation 
and general course. Music, 
art and dramatics. Hockey, 
riding, tennis. Catalogue. 


Washington’s 
Largest Trust 
Company 


Capital — $3,400,000 


Surplus—$3,400,000 


BEavuvoir 
Elementary Day School. Boys and 
girls—Beginners through grade IV. Girls 
j —Grades V-VIII. 


| AMERICAN SECURIT 


THe Bishop oF WASHINGTON 
President Board of Trustees 


15th and Penna. Ave. 


Masset B. Turner, Principal 
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A CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Kindergarten to Junior and Senior 

Matriculation — Household Sci- 

ence, Art, Music, Physical Educa- 

tion with indoor and outdoor 
sports. 

Fees FoR BoarperS $700 PER 
ANNUM 


Principal: Miss E. M. Lowe, B. A. 
Vice-Principal: Miss Rosseter, 
Cheltenham and Froebel Institute 
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The Cathedral and the Church 
of God 


By THE HonoraBLe WiLuiaM R. Cast Le, Jr.* 


gs THIS CATHEDRAL you are supporting with your interest and your 

money and your work what is perhaps, in these days, the most im- 

portant enterprise in the United States. Don’t ever lose sight of this 
fact. Don’t be confused by the voices of those who say that in these diffi- 
cult times those of us who have just a little money to give away, must give 
it all to people in want. That is to acquire a twisted vision of life, to con- 
fuse your values. It is looking at the things of the moment without due 
regard to the long future. 


It is quite true that we must be forward looking, that the standards 
of a hundred years ago no longer apply, but in this world of flux in which 
we live, of often violent changes, we must also be conservators of those 
things, both material and spiritual, which form the bases of our American 
civilization, which make our lives worth living. 


Of those things which must be saved intact the Church comes first, 
and because we often need the material to interpret to us the meaning of 
the spiritual we must recognize the importance of the actual fabric of our 
Cathedral. Here, in the Capital of the Nation, where the Government is 
reaching out as never in our history to regulate the lives of all of us (it 
may be rightly—lI am not criticizing but merely stating a fact), here in the 
Capital we must have this mighty edifice, reaching toward heaven but 
springing from the rock, as proof to our legislators and rulers that there 
is one aspect of American life, one vital phase of the very soul of America 
which Government may never touch, the Church of God. 

Unless religion can be free it cannot fully serve the people. 


This great Cathedral of ours, therefore, is a witness to faith, a re- 
minder to those in power whenever they look toward Mount Saint Alban 
that they are not omnipotent, that there is something of wonder and mystery 
and beauty in the religion which has raised the Cathedral, a truth beyond 
that which their mortal minds have grasped, which must somehow be taken 
account of if their own work is to have permanent value in the world. 

There is something here, in this magnificent material expression of 
a spiritual Church, something which serenely persists and only grows more 
stable in the welter of instability. Somehow I think people realize that 
this Cathedral of ours is a safeguard of our liberty as well as an expres- 
sion of our faith, that it must exercise a restraint on those who are inclined 
to run wild, that it gives them both a spiritual compass and an anchor, 
that it is, as I said at first, the most important thing in the National Capital 
to Americans of any faith or of no faith. 


*Extracts from address by the President of the National Cathedral Association at the Annual Meet- 
ing on Ascension Day, 1934. See article on Page 48. 
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Drawing by T. Raffles Davison 
DESIGN FOR THE CENTRAL TOWER OF LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


The gift of two hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
sterling by Lord Vestey and his brother, Sir Edmund 
Vestey, to build this noble structure as a memorial to 
their parents, has been called an act of filial and civic 
piety on the part of the donors. Their generosity as- 
sures realization of the life-long dream of Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott, architect of Liverpool Cathedral. A 
description of the great Tower will be found on 
Page 9. 
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The Rule of the Spirit * 


By the Archbishop of Canterbury 


bury Cathedral, from the Mother 
Chureh of Anglo-Saxon Christian- 
ity. I am almost alone within it. Its 
columns and arches stand ghostlike 
around me in the gloom. Yet the great 
church is not empty. It is full of mem- 
ories. Beneath my feet is a wall which 
may be the fragment of a church where 
St. Augustine and his monks more than 
1,300 years ago first gave to our rude 
and wondering forefathers the strange 
Gospel of the Cross. And now you are 
listening to the voice of the ninety- 
fifth successor of St. Augustine speak- 
ing to you across the ocean from the 
place where he once spoke. All around 
are the memorials of the long ages 
past—of ‘kings and queens, of warriors 
such as Edward the Black Prince whose 
grave I see through the shadows, of 
great prelates such as Thomas a Becket, 
killed 764 years ago not fifty yards 
*Late in the afternoon on Good Friday, a mes- 
sage was broadcast to the English speaking peoples 
of Great Britain and America from Canterbury 
Cathedral by the Most Reverend and Right Honor- 
able Cosmo Gordon Lang, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury and the ninety- 
successor of St. Augustine. It was a noble 
Utterance as timely now as on the day when all 
the people of Christendom were thinking about the 
oss on Calvary. erefore, the complete and 
authorized text is presented herewith for the friends 


of Washington Cathedral and all others who believe 
Roe nttrals as Witnesses for Christ.—Ep1ToR’s 


| AM speaking to you from Canter- 


from the place where I am standing, 
whose martyrdom made this Cathedral 
famous throughout Christendom. Gen- 
eration after generation borne upon 
the river of time has, as it were, flowed 
through these aisles. The great church 
receives, remembers, and abides. 
Through all the changes and chances of 
things seen and temporal it has kept 
its unchanging witness to the things 
unseen and eternal. I think that if you 
were at my side now you would feel as 
I do that there is here an unseen Pres- 
ence, an eternal Spirit, inhabiting the 
great spaces and speaking through 
their very silence. 

Of all the memories here held and 
kept there is one more august, more 
moving, than any other. It is memory 
of a peasant-prophet who was done to 
death upon a Cross in a small and ob- 
secure city called Jerusalem nineteen 
hundred years ago. Whatever else has 
changed, this memory abides. Today it 
has been quickened into vivid life. For 
this day has been marked for the re- 
membrance of the Crucified. Many 
high-souled men have been doomed to 
death and have met their death with 
dignity and courage. How comes it 
that this old story more than any other 
by some unending spell still holds the 
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heart of mankind? No explanation suf- 
fices save that in this suffering Man 
there was more than man. There was 
God. But I cannot speak now of the 
deeper mysteries of the Cross. Let me 
only say that here in its highest form 
was that witness which this Cathedral 
has ever given—the witness to the 
greatness, to the supremacy of the 
Spirit. It was because against the pas- 
sions and prejudices of His time and 
country Jesus upheld the spiritual ele- 


we 


THE PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND 
“The surest way of recovery is to recover the supremacy of the Spirit.” 


Mipsumme_r, 1934 


ment in men that He was crucified. 

The plea which I make to you who 
are listening to me is that we in this 
old world of England and you in the 
new world of America have come to a 
time when our chiefest need is to up- 
hold the supremacy of the spiritual 
over the material. Since the death of 
Jesus, since the days when Augustine 
here for the first time to English-speak- 
ing folk told its message, the fabric of 
a vast material civilization has been 
built. All the 
resources of 
science have 
been lavished 
upon it. So 
complete is it, 
so all encom- 
passing that 
men have 
come to look 
upon it as 
self -sufficing. 
In compari- 
son with all 
its material 
wealth and 
strength, the 
things of the 
Spirit seem 
vague, intan- 
gible, unreal. 
It has indeed 
brought great 
blessings with 
it for human 
life. Yet for 
all its great- 
ness, at this 
present time 
we know, you 
know, the 
whole world 
knows, that 
there is some- 
thing wrong 
with it. With 
its vast accu- 
mulated 
wealth there 
is widespread 
want. It 
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seems to have over-reached itself, to 
be falling into confusion, to be unable 
either to hold or to spread what it has 
gained, and to lack the power of recov- 
ery. In your great country where it 
had seemed to be so powerful you are 
taking drastic and heroic measures to 
save it from itself. 

What is wrong? I can only give an 
answer. I have no time to argue it. It 
is just this claim to be self-sufficing, 
just this setting aside of the Spirit. So 
the deepest and surest way of recovery 
is to recover the supremacy of the 
Spirit. It is to bring into this confused 
material civilization the rule of spirit- 
ual values, motives, powers. There can 
be only one leader of this recovery— 
Jesus Christ, the ever-living Lord of 
life. We have to return to His Spirit 
and to follow its rule and guidance. 

The beginning must be made in the 
inward personal life. We must decide 
what is to be the main motive, purpose, 
and direction of our lives. Here the 


rule of Christ sets a new standard of 
values. Over against the motives of 


material civilization He said — How 
hardly shall they that have riches en- 
ter into the Kingdom of God. What 
matters most He taught is not what 
we can gain for ourselves in wealth or 
pleasure, but what we can give in the 
service of others. The self-sacrifice of 
the Cross was the supreme example. A 
man’s true life consists in not what he 
possesses but in what he is. What shall 
it profit a man, He asked, if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ? 

So must it be also in the life of na- 
tions. The rule of Christ’s Spirit 
would bid them remember that they 
are members one of another, in one 
family, under one Fatherhood; treat 
other nations not as rivals but as 
neighbors whose welfare is bound up 
with their own; look not on their own 
things only but also on the things of 
others; acknowledge that there is one 
Kingdom of which all alike are sub- 
jects—a Kingdom of justice, and right- 
eousness, and brotherhood. There are 
no words more familiar to us, and none 


which go more straight to the core of 
the world’s troubles, than those in 
which Christ sums up His teaching— 
‘*Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness and all these things 
—all the things man needs for his life 
—will be added unto you.”’ 

Mark, seek first. This spirit will not 
of itself suffice to decide problems of 
wages or profits or prices or arma- 
ments, and the like. These must be 
decided by the best knowledge that 
men can bring to them. But long ex- 
perience shows that what matters most 
is the spirit with which they are ap- 
proached. When men enter into con- 
ferences about them, employers with 
employed, nations with nations, the 
results brought out depend ultimately 
on the spirit brought in. Thus, to take 
an illustration from one problem which 
now most vitally concerns the welfare 
of the world, it is admitted that moral 
must come before material disarma- 
ment,—that unless the spirit of aggres- 
siveness, of jealousy, of suspicion, of 
fear is exorcised little progress can be 
made with treaties or conventions. 


And there is another sense in which 
the rule of the Spirit of the Kingdom 
of God must come first. It must be re- 
garded as a sphere not of mere vague 
desires and aspirations but of the mo- 
tives which control and direct the will. 
If in the Christian Spirit there is a 
revelation of the will of God for all 
human life there can be only one place 
for it, the first, and nothing in the long 
run can be more practical than to ac- 
cept and obey that Will. In a word, 
the supreme need of the present time is 
to call in the resources of the spiritual 
world to redress the balance of the 
material world. 

Forgive me if I have wearied you 
with all these words. You will see how 
impossible it is to compress so wide a 
theme within a few minutes of time. 
The plea which comes to you from 
this old Cathedral, from the silent wit- 
ness which for long centuries it has up- 
held, is that we should all as individ- 
uals and as citizens try to put and 
keep first the things of the Spirit, the 
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Rule of God. The hope of a confused 
and distracted world is that God should 
set it in order according to His Will, 
and it is through the spirit of men 
loyal to His Will that God reigns. 

I cannot close’ without saying that 
all the time I have been speaking I 
have been thinking of the men and 
women who have heard my voice. I 
have no knowledge of you, my friends. 
The only bonds between us are this 


English speech and the ties of human 
sympathy which bind all men together. 
But I hope you will accept a blessing 
from the man who holds one of the old- 
est spiritual offices in the world. May 
God bless your great country: may He 
unite it with mine in ever closer fel- 
lowship: may He guide your President 
and all who bear rule among you at 
this time of strain. May He bless and 
keep each one of you in your life, your 
work. your home. 


‘Note on the Cover 


The cover on this issue of THe CatrHeprat Ace shows an architectural photograph by 
Paul J. Weber, of Boston, Massachusetts, made in the Great Choir of Washington Cathe- 


dral with the camera facing slightly north of east. 
commonwealths and the banners of national patriotic societies are visible. 


From this angle the flags of state 
(See page 36 


for list of the flags and order of their arrangement.) 

Mr. Weber’s photograph also gives an impressive view of the sculptured bosses of the 
Choir and Sanctuary. The plaster model of the reredos for the High Altar will soon be 
replaced by the permanent screen to be carved from stone with ninety-two figures, as 
described in the last issue of this magazine——Editor’s Note. 





Cathedral Tower Soon to Rise* 


Noble Memorial Gift Made to Liverpool Enterprise by Lord Vestey 
and His Brother 


HE Executive Committee of the 
Liverpool Cathedral Committee 
were able publicly to announce 
recently that Lord Vestey and his 
brother, Sir Edmund Vestey, had un- 
dertaken, as a memorial to their par- 
ents, to defray the cost of the Central 
Tower. This great gift of no less a sum 
than two hundred and twenty thou- 


CROSS SECTION 
SHOWING THE 
CENTRAL SPACE 
AND NORTH- 
WEST TRANSEPT 


This illustration re- 
produced by _per- 
mission of “Th 
Sphere” in London 
and the Bulletin of 
“Liverpool Cathe- 
dral uilders,” 
shows at a glance 
the relationship of 
the Vestey Memo- 
rial Tower to the 
Portion of the fab- 
ric thus far com- 
pieted in Liverpool 
athedral. The 
heavy piers in the 
left lower fore- 
grceund indicate 
concrete founda- 
tions carried down 
forty-five feet to 
solid rock. To the 
right of the piers 
and beneath the 
floor level, the ar- 
tist has pictured 
the timberin 
which prevent’ 
subsidence of the 
surrounding ground 
into the excava- 
tions. 


APPROXIMATE MEIGH! 


; : 
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_*This informa- 

tion, taken from the 
March, 1934, issue 
of The Quarterly 
Bulletin of the Liv- 
erpool Cathedral 
Committee, is made 
available to readers 
of THE CATHEDRAL 
AGE through the 
courtesy of Vere E. 
Cotton, O.B.E., Ed- 
itor of The Bulle- 
tin, published “to 
keep the publie ac- 
quainted with the 
progress of the 
milding of Liver- 
Pool Cathedral.” 
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sand pounds, comes at an opportune 
moment. The Committee some years 
ago, on the advice of the architect, de- 
cided that on completion of the present 
section the next task to be taken in 
hand should be the Tower, provided 
funds were forthcoming; but probably 
not even the most optimistic of the 
members imagined that a single act of 


THE VESTEY TOWER 
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generosity would enable them to go 
ahead with the Tower immediately on, 
if not before, the completion of the 
present contract. The fact that the 
money to build the Tower is actually 
available as soon as the work can be 
started, will enable the construction to 
be carried out in a much shorter time 
than if the rate of building were gov- 
erned by the influx of funds. 

The action of Lord Vestey and his 
brother has rightly been described as 


ae a 
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THE CENTRAL SPACE LOOKING EAST AS IT WILL APPEAR 


an act of filial and civie piety on the 
part of the donors, and equally truly 
as making possible the realization of 
the architect’s life-long dream. Ever 
since the time, twenty-four years ago, 
when Sir Giles Seott persuaded the 
Cathedral Committee to sanction the 
change from the original design of 
twin Towers over the arms of the 
single Transept, to a new design em- 
bodying a single Central Tower, his 
mind has been occupied with the 
problem of its 
design. 

The first de- 
sign approved 
in 1910 was 
admittedly 
provisional in- 
dicating the 
type of Tower 
the architect 
proposed, 
rather than 
his final solu- 
tion of the 
many problems 
involved. I n 
1924, before 
getting out de- 
tailed dra w- 
ings for the 
new section, it 
Was necessary 
to work out the 
Tower in de- 
tail and in that 
year Sir Giles 
produced n 0 
less than three 
separate de- 
signs before he 
was sufficiently 
satisfied with 
his work to 
submit it to 
the Committee 
for their for- 
mal approval. 
Since then the 
general design 
has not been 
altered but va- 
rious changes 
have been 
made in the 


Drawing by T. Raffles Davison 
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windows of the lower stage, and it is 
probable that now that large-scale 
drawings of the Tower itself are need- 
ed, further minor modifications will be 
introduced as the result of experience 
gained by the architect here and else- 
where. 

Since there is considerable uncer- 
tainty amongst many people as to what 
exactly is meant by the Tower, the in- 
genious drawing, first published in 
The Sphere ten years ago is presented 
in the present issue of THE CATHEDRAL 
Acre. This shows very clearly how the 
central mass of the Cathedral consists 
of two distinet portions, a great inter- 
nal hall, forming with the Crossings of 
the two Transepts what is known as the 
Central Space and the Tower proper, 
of which the principal feature is the 
belfry. The height to the vault under 
the Tower is 176 feet and from the top 
of the vault the Tower rises a further 
132 feet, making a total height of 308 
feet above floor-level or 323 feet above 
the level of St. James’s Road. 


One of the earliest gifts made to the 
Cathedral for a special object was that 
of £5,500 by the late Thomas Bartlett 
to provide for a peal of bells. No spec- 
ification has as yet been drawn up 
for these. 

Sir Giles Seott, who has probably 
more experience than any of his con- 
temporaries in building towers, consid- 
ers that they represent some of the 
most difficult problems in design which 
an architect is called upon to solve. In 
the first place, except in the rare in- 
stance of those with a circular plan, the 
width of the diagonal is much greater 
than the sides, yet the proportion of 
height to width must look right 
whether the Tower is viewed from the 
side or from an angle. Secondly, it 


Twenty-five young men associated with the 
Servers’ Guild of St. John’s Church in Sharon, 
Pennsylvania, held a week-end conference at 
the College of Preachers beginning June 16th 
under the direction of their rector, the Rev- 
erend F. B. Atkinson. The Editor of Tue 
CarHEpRAL AGE had the privilege of taking 


will be seen both from nearby, when 
the apparent height is greatly reduced 
by foreshortening, and from a dis- 
tance; and lastly, there is the well- 
known optical illusion that parallel ver- 
tical lines are not parallel, this neces- 
sitating a very subtle ‘‘batter’’ on the 
walls if an impression of stability is to 
be secured. How the architect proposes 
to deal with these various problems can 
be gathered by a study of the drawing 
on page 9. Particular attention is 
ealled to the absenee of corner but- 
tresses and the splaying of the angles, 
so as to reduce the difference between 
the width of the sides and the length 
of the diagonal. It will also be noticed 
that the top stage is octagonal and 
how, by the introduction of corner tur- 
rets, the transition from a square to 
an octagonal plan has been effected 
gradually. 

Though to deal fully with the archi- 
tectural features of the Vestey Tower 
would take more space than is avail- 
able here, it is important that the finan- 
cial implications of the great gift 
which makes its construction possible, 
should not be overlooked. The Com- 
mittee still require £97,000 to complete 
the £350,000 they appealed for to build 
the present section on which the Tower 
will rest. It is unthinkable that the 
munificent generosity of Lord Vestey 
and his brother will not stimulate 
others to help the Committee ‘in rais- 
ing the sum still needed. All donations, 
however small, are welcome, and it is 
hoped that both those who have con- 
tributed in the past and those who 
have not so far sent a donation, will be 
moved to give practical evidence of 
their desire that there shall be no finan- 
cial impediment to prevent the Tower 
being put in hand at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


this group through the Cathedral on a pil- 
grimage which gave special attention to the 
symbolic features of the fabric. 

After they returned home, the boys sent a 
small gift through their rector to the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association as a thank of- 
fering for their pilgrimage. 





Pioneer Cathedral Celebrates Anniversary 


Laying of the Corner-Stone of the Cathedral of All Saints in Albany 
Fifty Years Ago Commemorated 


By Emily B. Gnagey 


N THE first Sunday after Trin- 
() ity, exactly fifty years to the 
day, the Cathedral of All Saints 

in Albany began a week’s observance 
of the laying of its corner-stone. The 
Very Reverend Charles Smith Lewis, 
S.T.D., Dean of the Cathedral, was 
celebrant at the choral Eucharist, with 
procession and Te Deum; and the 
Right Reverend G. Ashton Oldham, 
D.D., Bishop of Albany, preached the 
sermon. The Right Reverend William 
Croswell Doane, D.D., 
first Bishop of Albany, 
who conceived the 
Cathedral plan and of- 
ficiated at the laying 
of the corner-stone, 
also founded St. Ag- 
nes School for Girls, 
which participated in 
the celebration by at- 
tendance at evensong 
on Sunday. The long 
line of some three hun- 
dred girls in white. 
followed by the twen- 
ty-one graduates and 
faculty in caps and 
gowns, made a beauti- 
ful procession. Bishop 
Oldham preached the 
baccalaureate sermon. 
Successive events 
were acommunity 
service in the Cathe- 
dral on Wednesday 
evening, a reception in 
the guild house on 
Thursday evening and 
a civic music festival 
on Friday evening. A 
large congregation of 
people of all faiths 
filled the Cathedral 
at the community 
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service. The procession of choir, Cathe- 
dral staff and acolytes, was augmented 
by the Lieutenant Governor of New 
York, the Mayor of Albany, and their 
aides, the Assistant Adjutant General 
with military escort, the Court of Ap- 
peals in their robes of office, the Cathe- 
dral Chapter, and some twenty of the 
Diocesan clergy and ministers of other 
churches. The Right Reverend Wil- 
liam T. Manning, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
of New York, was the preacher. 


THE RIGHT REVEREND G. ASHTON OLDHAM, D.D. 
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BISHOP DOANE OFFICIATING AT LAYING OF THE CORNER-STONE FIFTY YEARS AGO 
“There is much yet to be done,” he said—“many prayers, many askings, much work, much patience.” 


Two former Deans of the Cathedral, 


the Reverend Donald G. Brookman of 
Morristown, New Jersey, and the Rev- 
erend Charles C. W. Carver, of Roches- 
ter, New York, spoke at the reception 
on Thursday. The Reverend Frank 
Gavin, Th.D., of General Theological 
Seminary, made an address at the civie 


musie festival, when twenty-eight 
choirs and musical organizations par- 
ticipated. During this inspiring clos- 
ing of a significant week’s celebration, 
the combined choruses sang two an- 
thems and there were several organ 
numbers, one with violin accompani- 
ment. J. William Jones, organist and 
choir master of the Cathedral, directed 
the chorus, assisted by Dr. T. F. H. 
Candlyn and Dr. Frank Sill Rogers. 
The Cathedral of All Saints has the 
distinction of being the pioneer Ameri- 
ean Cathedral. While ornamentally 
incomplete and awaiting its super- 
strueture, the Nave and Choir have 
long been finished, as well as Chapter 
rooms, sacristies, and choir hall. The 
Chapel of S. Michael, a recent addition, 


has a memorial altar to the men of the 
congregation who gave their lives in 
the World War. The Cathedral 
abounds in memorials, representing 
largely the individuals and organiza- 
tions through whose sacrifice and de- 
votion it came into being. Inscriptions 
on the great pillars include the names 
of five former governors of New York 
and a secretary of the Federal Treasury. 

Six windows in the Nave memorial- 
ize Dutch families associated with the 
founding and growth of Albany, name- 
ly, Gansevoort, Hun, Pruyn, Schuyler, 
Van Rensselaer, and Van Vechten. 
Distinguished names are perpetuated 
and there are memorials with names 
withheld; memorials to little children, 
to parents, to soldiers, statesmen, 
scholars and saints. 

In his sermon at the opening com- 
memoration service, Bishop Oldham 
warned the congregation against thank- 
fulness that merely accepts the be- 
quests of a preceding generation, 
charging them to discharge the debt by 
cherishing the vision of those gone be- 
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fore and by sharing their sacrifices. He 
emphasized using the Cathedral to 
fuller purpose and dwelt on its spir- 
itual significance. ‘‘A Church is a 
spiritual entity,’’ he said, ‘‘a spirit in- 
habiting a body, and in the long run 


the spirit fashions and creates its own 
body * * *. The only thing that justi- 
fies the great expense of such vast ma- 
terial structures is deep consecration, 
spiritual vitality, and persistent self- 
sacrifice in personal and public sery- 
ice,’’ 


THE CATHEDRAL AND THE COMMUNITY* 
By the Bishop of New York 


I want to speak to you of the place 
and function of a Cathedral in this 
time in which we are living, and of its 
relation to the general life of the com- 
munity. 

More than ever before we need in 
our large cities conspicuous and visible 
witness to our faith in God and to the 
place which we must give to Him if 
our life in State and Nation is to en- 
dure. A Cathedral bears this witness 
in a distinctive and special manner. It 
is eminently fitting and right that 
there should be such a witness for God 
and religion here in the capital of our 
great state. 

We hear it said sometimes that re- 
ligion is declining and is losing its 
power over men. Some years ago the 
statement was frequently made that 
the age of Cathedral building had 
passed. But that prophecy, like many 
another as to the decay of religion, has 
proved untrue. We are as a matter of 
facet living in a Cathedral building age. 
There is a great revival of interest in 
the Cathedrals of the Old World; all 
over the world new Cathedrals are ris- 
ing, many of them noble structures, 
some of them among the greatest of 
such edifices ever erected. The Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine in New 
York, now about two-thirds built, will 
be not only America’s greatest Church 
edifice—it will be the largest of all the 
Gothie Cathedrals in the world and, I 
may add, one of the noblest of them. 

This revival of Cathedral building 
is not strange. It expresses in this day 

*Extracts from the sermon delivered at the Com- 


munity Service during the Albany Cathedral com- 
memoration. 


of machines and material progress, our 
need of the Eternal and Divine. It is 
a reply to those who tell us that our 
microscopes and radios and dynamos 
have made God obsolete. 

We are told often that most of the 
old Cathedrals took centuries to build, 
but this is a mistake. Many of the 
greatest among them were built in 
little more than fifty years, some of 
them in less time than has elapsed since 
your Foundation Stone was laid. The 
glorious Cathedral of Chartres was 
built in 66 years, Amiens in 68 years, 
Durham in 46 years, St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, in 35 years, and Santa Sophia, in 
Constantinople in six years. 

What a splendid thing it would be 
if some man or woman with generous 
heart and high vision would now make 
possible the completion of your Cathe- 
dral and provide for its adequate main- 
tenance. Such a gift would be of in- 
calculable value and significance just 
at this time. It would be a wonderful 
testimony to our need of the things of 
the spirit ; it would give employment to 
a large number of men in sore need of 
it; it would be a noble expression of 
faith in God and in the future; it 
would be an inspiration to the cause of 
religion all over this state and far be- 
yond. 

The values, spiritual, moral, and edu- 
cational, of a great Cathedral are be- 
yond estimate. 

We have not, I think, emphasized 
sufficiently the educational and cul- 
tural power of such a Temple of Re 
ligion. 

There is no higher educational in- 
fluence, nothing which speaks mor€ 
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powerfully to the minds and souls of 
men, than great architecture. 

One of the glories of a Cathedral is 
that it brings into the service of re- 
ligion, into the service of God and man, 
the highest that sculpture, and paint- 
ing, and musie, and all the arts can con- 
tribute and offers these freely for the 
help and inspiration of men. * * * 

But especially I want to emphasize 
the value of a Cathedral as a centre of 
human fellowship, and the relation 
which it should hold to the general life 
of the community. Above all other 
buildings a Cathedral speaks of human 
fellowship and brotherhood. In _ its 
very nature it is a symbol of our deep 
underlying spiritual and civie unity. 


It is the church not of a parish but of 
the whole Diocese, and of all who will 
come and worship within its walls. 

At the stated services of our Church 
the principles and laws of the Chureh 
must of course be loyally observed. But 
at special and community services, and 
meetings, as a center for the expression 
of common convictions and of common 
interest in good causes local, national, 
and international, the Cathedral may, 
and should, be used with great free- 
dom, and as such a common center 
where, under the influence of religion, 
commanding voices may be heard in 
the interests of great causes, it should 
be a power in the life of the com- 
munity * * *, 


THE EAST END OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ALL SAINTS FROM ELK STREET 


“We celebrate the completion of the first fifty years of this Cathedral’s life and look forward with 
anticipation to the centuries of service which lie before it.” 





Dr. Cadman Elected to Cathedral Council 


A Brief Review of Fourth Meeting of This Important Consultative 
Body on Mount Saint Alban 


’ | ‘HE election of the Reverend Ze- 
Barney T. Phillips, D.D., Rector 
of Epiphany Parish in Wash- 

ington and Chaplain of the United 

States Senate, to the Chapter of Wash- 

ington Cathedral was announced by 

the Bishop of Washington at the fourth 
meeting of the Cathedral Council, held 

May 29th on Mount Saint Alban. Dr. 

Phillips, who has been an Honorary 

Canon of the Cathedral for some years, 

was nominated for this honor by the 

Executive Council of the Diocese of 

Washington, succeeding the Reverend 

Robert Johnston, D.D., who recently 

resigned as Rector of St. John’s Parish 

on Lafayette Square. As President of 
the House of Deputies for the two last 

General Conventions of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church and for the ap- 

proaching Triennial which is to con- 


THE REVEREND Z. T. PHILLIPS, D.D. 


vene in Atlantic City next October, Dr. 
Phillips is one of the most widely 
known and best beloved of the clergy. 
He came to Washington from the 
Church of Our Saviour in Philadelphia 
ten years ago to assume the rectorship 
of Epiphany Parish when Dr. Free- 
man was elected the third Bishop of 
Washington. 


The Reverend S. Parkes Cadman, 
Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., was elected to the 
Cathedral Council to succeed Dr. 
Phillips. He is pastor of the Central 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn, 
New York, and formerly President of 
the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. His radio ser- 
mons over the National Broadcasting 
Company’s facilities, and his column 
of questions and answers published in 
the New York Herald-Tribune and 
many other important newspapers have 
combined to give him one of the largest 
audiences in the history of the Church. 
Dr. Cadman carries on an amazingly 
large correspondence with men and 
women of all Church affiliations and 
with some who have none. 


He has been a devoted friend of 
Bishop Freeman’s for many years. His 
last visit to Mount Saint Alban was on 
the Sunday nearest July 4th two years 
ago, when he delivered the sermon in 
the Great Choir of the Cathedral at 
one of the special services commemo- 
rating the 200th anniversary of George 
Washington’s birth. Readers of THE 
CaTHEDRAL AGE will reeall his en- 
thusiastiec endorsement of the Cathe- 
dral in the Nation’s Capital, which was 
published in these pages shortly after 
he spent the week-end here. 

Bishop Freeman presided at the 
semi-annual meeting of the Council, 
which was attended by fourteen mem- 
bers. The program began in the Great 
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Choir, where the Very Reverend G. C. 
F. Bratenahl, D.D., read his report as 
Chairman of the Building Committee. 
He summarized: progress made since 
the last meeting in creating stained 
glass windows, iron grilles and gates 
and other symbolic features. He an- 
nounced that the Building Committee 
is ready to make a contract for the 
structural elements in the reredos for 
the High Altar and also for the carv- 
ing of the figures. It is hoped that the 
furnishings for the Chapel of the Holy 
Spirit will be completed by the end of 
the summer. 


In order to prevent seepage of water 
into the Crypt aisles, it has been de- 
cided to erect a temporary wooden roof 
over the entire Nave foundations, thus 
avoiding future possibility of damage 
from this source. 


Dr. Warren P. Laird, former Dean 
of Fine Arts at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, presented a brief review of 
stained glass policy with particular 
reference to the action taken by the 
Building Committee on March 14, 1934. 
He said in part: 


‘*In the fabrication of the Cathedral, 
second only to its architecture must be 


placed its stained glass. For, as the great 
fabric has majesty in its repose so its win- 
dows flame with glory in their resplendent 
color. And their richly storied designs 
seem more eloquent even than carved sym- 
bols in setting forth the iconography of 
this splendid exposition of the Christian 
Faith. 

‘*For this reason, the Cathedral glass 
has been a subject of deepest concern to 
the Building Committee, whose studies and 
labors have carried it steadily forward in 
the search for an effective working for- 
mula or policy for the employment of this 
great art at Mount Saint Alban. 

‘To orient this development let us re- 
call the basic action of this Council in 
placing among its statutes the one upon 
stained glass. This need not now be read 
im extenso but will be remembered as a 
broad declaration of principle and prac- 
tice, well typified in its opening statement 
that ‘The windows of Washington Cathe- 
dral shall contain glass as beautiful in 
form and line, as glorious and glowing in 
color and as enduring in material and 
quality, as the most competent artists and 
craftsmen can devise and produce.’ 


‘*Why, then, with so excellent a formula 
of aspiration and guidance is there needed 
a more extended definition of policy? The 
answer lies in the nature of art and its 
practitioners. We hope at Mount Saint 
Alban to achieve a final greatness of ef- 
fect that shall surpass the excellence of 
any part; a unity of form, color and sym- 
bolism that shall stand supreme in beauty 
and so have power to lift the heart of man 
to highest reverence. 

‘¢To attain our high hopes the completed 
Cathedral must be an achievement greater 
than is possible to any one of its many 
fabricators. No one artist could do it all 
nor could he even conceive it in its entirety. 
It will be the product of multiple effort to 
which each artist has contributed his share. 
And right here lies the necessity of setting 
up a common aim or community ideal to- 
ward which each artist must work if the 
final unity is to be achieved. 

‘¢For the artist is intensely an individ- 
ualist. Every good work of art has had 
but one creator. No two minds can co- 
operate in this act; it is single in fune- 
tion and solitary in performance. True, 
the wise artist will invite criticism, but 
any amendment of his work must be made 
by himself and not by others. 

‘*So, if two or more artists are to be 
employed in a project of, two or more 
parts, there must be set up a definition of 
common aim, within which each is free to 
exercise his talents without loss of indi- 


THE REVEREND S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 
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viduality and without dictation over the 
exercise of his artistic judgment but un- 
der the command that his best endeavor 
be addressed toward unity of effect in the 
great central theme. 

‘*Thus, each artist retains an essential 
liberty of conscience and does his part in 
creating a masterpiece of art, greater than 
any one of its parts and of which no one 
man is capable. 

‘*FPor this reason, we seek a policy on 
stained glass; one that shall implement the 
existing statute by setting up a unified 
color scheme (now being formed) and pro- 
viding for its administration through a 
manual (now in preparation) which shall 
set forth the law of the common aim; i. e., 
the statute and its interpretations; the 
unified color scheme and its applications; 
and the administrative or executive acts to 
effect its enforcement. 

‘¢ Following the adoption in principle of 
the twenty-eight points outlined briefly in 
this report the Building Committee passed 
the following resolution: 


‘* «Whereas: The Cathedral of Washing- 
ton needs an expression of stained glass 


policy which shall embody in principle the 
convictions expressed by members of the 
Fine Arts Committee and which will imple- 
ment the statute on stained glass by inter- 
preting its broad statement of principle 
into a body of information which shall 
crystallize the convictions of the Building 
Committee for the guidance of the artists 
engaged and to be engaged in designing 
and fabricating the Cathedral glass; 

‘**Be it therefore Resolved: That a 
committee to be composed of Messrs. Laird, 
Sheldon and Trowbridge, be appointed and 
requested to formulate such policy, to be 
incorporated in the manual after consid- 
eration and adoption by the Building Com- 
mittee and the Chapter.’ ’’ 


The Council adjourned at 4 o’clock 
to attend evensong, which was con- 
dueted by the Dean. 

Upon reassembling in the memorial 
reading room of the Cathedral Library, 
the members voted unanimously to 
adopt in principle the policy outlined 
in Dr. Laird’s report, thereby coneur- 
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MEMORIAL READING ROOM OF THE CATHEDRAL LIBRARY 
Where the Cathedral Council held its latest meeting reviewed in this article. 
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ring with the action taken by the 
Cathedral Chapter at its last meeting. 

Bishop Rhinelander reviewed infor- 
mally the work of the College of 
Preachers during the last six months. 
He announced that he was in confer- 
ence with the Reverend Dr. William 
Adams Brown, of Union Theological 
Seminary (who was present at the 
meeting) and the Reverend Dr. Daniel 
A. McGregor, Executive Secretary of 
the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion for the National Council of the 
Episcopal Church, on preliminary 
plans for a gathering at the College of 
Preachers of leaders in theological 
thought. It is intended for those who 
have in mind the training for the min- 
istry in the several communions of the 
Chureh and is expected to reveal cer- 
tain pathways along which all should 
advance towards a common goal. 

Canon G. Freeland Peter presented 
the report on the National Cathedral 
School and Canon Anson Phelps Stokes 
spoke for St. Albans, the National 
Cathedral School for Boys. This in- 
stitution sent forth its twenty-fifth 
class of graduates a few weeks ago. 

A recent survey of the Cathedral Li- 
brary facilities made by Canon Stokes 
shows that there are approximately 
36,000 books under ten difference clas- 
sifieations on Mount Saint Alban. It 
was suggested that a digest on the 
needs of the Cathedral Library would 
make an interesting article for THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE. 

In the absence of the Honorable Wil- 
liam R. Castle, Jr., who had been called 
to New York on urgent business, the 
report of the Committee on Ways and 
Means was presented by the Secretary. 
He read a letter from General John J. 
Pershing, who has returned to France 
to complete his work as Chairman of 
the American Commission on Battle 
Monuments, in which the General spoke 
of ‘‘the crying need for a strikingly 
beautiful symbol of those higher things 
of life as represented by the Chureh— 
by our Cathedral.’’ 


The Council approved the plan an- 
nounced on Ascension Day to increase 
the membership of the National Cathe- 
dral Association to 100,000 by Ascen- 
sion Day 1939 and pledged the indi- 
vidual help of its members to the of- 
ficers of the Association in working out 
the details. 


It was the sense of the Council that 
the National Cathedral Association 
should have an exhibit at the General 
Convention which opens at Atlantic 
City on October 10th. This action is 
in accordance with previous policy 
when representatives were sent to the 
General Conventions meeting in Port- 
land, Oregon, New Orleans and Denver. 

Dinner was served in the College of 
Preachers refectory, after which the 
final session of the meeting was held in 
the common room in that building. 


Dr. Brown commented on the invitation 
which the Cathedral and the College of 
Preachers are extending to leaders of theo- 
logical thought for a conference on what the 
seminaries can do to clarify present-day 
thinking on the significance of the Christian 
Church. He had found sober facts demand- 
ing serious consideration in his study of four 
volumes which have recently been written on 
the status of theological education in America. 
It seemed as though the proposed meeting at 
the College of Preachers is being called at a 
strategic time. Dr. Brown said that in his 
travels abroad last year, he had come into 
contaet with all branches of the Church, in- 
cluding the Roman Catholic communion. 


‘Wherever one goes, you feel a sense of 
crisis,’’? he said, ‘‘and yet underneath the 
surface, all representatives of the Church are 
feeling as never before the kinship of broth- 
erhood. I hope you will all have us in your 
thoughts and prayers as we plan for the meet- 
ing to which Bishop Rhinelander referred this 
afternoon.’’ 


At the suggestion of Senator Pepper, the 
members of the Council adjourned to the 
Chapel in the College building, where, after 
the singing of ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty,’’ the Bishop conducted a brief 
service, offered appropriate prayers, and pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

The next meeting will be held November 


8th, in accordance with the Constitution of 
the Cathedral. 





The Cathedrals of England * 


Increasing in Usefulness Many Are Found in Sad Financial Plight, 
According to the Commissioners’ Report 


(From a Correspondent in London) 


of health in the Church in England 

today that interest in our Cathe- 
drals is steadily increasing. The days 
are gone when they were regarded by 
many as the most backward and least 
useful part of our Church life, and 
they are now in the forefront, not only 
as centers of religious learning, but al- 
so in popular appeal to those large 
masses of people who, for whatever 
reasons, are left untouched by the par- 
ish church. At the end of the debate 
in the Church Assembly on the third 
report of the Cathedral Commissioners, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury said 
that it was a question whether there 
was anything at the present time that 
did more good for the care of souls in 
the country than the existence, up- 
keep, and maintenance of the Cathe- 
drals and their worship. 

Alongside this increasing interest, 
there has been a dawning understand- 
ing of the real position in which many 
of our Cathedrals are placed. Recent 
debates in the Church Assembly have 
done much to dispel the old concep- 
tion of Cathedral chapters as wealthy 
bodies. In the discussion of the re- 
port of the Cathedral Commissioners 
for England at the autumn session of 
the Church Assembly last year, con- 
siderable reference was made to the 
serious financial position into which 
the bodies corporate of all the ancient 
Cathedrals had fallen. 


| T IS one of the many hopeful signs 


Four Cuasses oF CATHEDRALS 


Before discussing the contents of 
this report, it may be well, in view of 


*This is the latest in a series of articles which 
have appeared in THe CATHEDRAL AGE during the 
last few years on the organization and work of 
the Cathedral Commissioners of the Church of 
England. It is presented through the co-operation 
of a lay staff member of the Press and Publications 
Board of the Church Assembly, who also helped ob- 
tain the complete manuscript of the Good Friday 
broadcast by the Archbishop of Canterbury, which 
appears in this number.—EpiTor’s Norse. 


the complications of the subject, to 
mention that the Cathedrals of Eng- 
land show a very great deal of variety, 
but may roughly be classified for 
most purposes into four main groups. 
In the first place, there are the nine 
Cathedrals of what is called ‘‘the 
Old Foundation,’’ namely, York, St. 
Paul’s, Salisbury, Chichester, Wells, 
Exeter, Lincoln, Hereford and Lich- 
field. The chapters, or governing 
bodies, of these were always secular, 
the control being vested in a dean and 
canons or prebendaries. 

Secondly, there are other Cathedrals 
which were governed in medieval times 
by a chapter of monks, whose head was 
usually called the prior. Such a 
church was not only the Cathedral of 
the diocese, but also the church of 
the religious community concerned. At 
the Reformation all the monasteries 
were dissolved, and Cathedrals of this 
type were entirely reconstituted by 
Henry VIII, becoming known as ‘‘Ca- 
thedrals of the New Foundation.” 
Their chapters also consist of a dean 
and canons, but the number of canons 
is smaller, and all are equal in status. 

Next, there are the new Cathedrals 
in the new dioceses, and these fall 
naturally into two groups. In one 
group we may include those, such as 
Ripon, Manchester, Southwell, St. Al- 
bans and Southwark, where fine colle- 
giate or monastic churches were avail- 
able for use as Cathedrals. In the other 
group, which includes, for instance, 
Neweastle and Coventry, large parish 
churches had to be used, and they re- 
main parish churches as well as Ca- 
thedrals and have parochial chureh 
councils. The Cathedrals in this fourth 
group are often referred to as ‘‘ Parish 
Chureh Cathedrals.’’ 

What then did this report contain? 
After mentioning the death of its first 
chairman, the late Viscount Chelms- 
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ford, and the appointment of: the 
Bishop of Derby in his place, the Com- 
missioners stated that they had the 
deepest anxiety about the financial 
stability of not a few of the ancient 
Cathedrals. They had met with a num- 
ber of difficulties, foreseen and unfore- 
seen, in carrying on their work, and in 
consequence it had been necessary to 


introduce further legislation, while 


more might shortly become necessary. 


MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL MEASURE 


One of these measures had referred 
to the Cathedral of Manchester. As the 
parish church of that city, it has net 
revenues amounting to about £67,000 
a year—revenues which are increasing. 


THE INTERIOR OF WELLS—A CATHEDRAL OF “THE OLD FOUNDATION” a‘ 
The splendid Cathedral system of Engiand is being fitted to carry out its unique task in the Church. 
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By an act of last century, the greater 
part of this sum is devoted to the pay- 
ment of the stipends of the various 
rectors in the city and district of Man- 
chester. To quote from the report of 
the Legislative Committee of Parlia- 
ment: 


‘<The general effect of the measure is 
to stabilize, as far as possible, the shares 
of revenue applicable for Cathedral pur- 
poses and parochial purposes, respectively. 
The chapter will receive a somewhat larger 
share than heretofore of the total avail- 
able income, but out of this share they 
will henceforth have to provide for the 
whole of the upkeep of the Cathedral fab- 
ric, without any possibility of recourse to 
the remainder of the fund. The Manches- 
ter rectors, on the other hand, will have 
a fixed share of the revenues secured to 
them so long as these revenues do not ex- 
ceed £70,000, and will have a voice which 
they do not now possess in the disposal of 
any surplus revenues over and above 
£70,000.’ 


REvISING CATHEDRAL CONSTITUTIONS 


Much careful work has been going 
ou ail over the country in redrafting 
and revising the constitutions of an- 
cient Cathedrals, and in preparation 
for the transfer of estates of many to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Two 
causes had hampered the Commission- 
ers in that part of their work. One was 
the problem of arranging a superan- 
nuation scheme for deans and canons. 
The other was the financial position of 
certain of those Cathedrals. It was 
not easy to devise economies, except the 
suppression of canonries, and it was 
diffieult to see how, even with a re- 
duced staff, some of the Cathedrals 
could carry on without adventitious 
aid. 

A further difficulty that had pre- 
sented itself to the Commissioners 
arose in connection with ‘‘ Parish 
Chureh Cathedrals.’’ The recommen- 
dations of the Cathedrals Commission 
envisaged as the governing bodies of 
such a Cathedral: a chapter not pos- 
sessed of authority in the Cathedral, 
but having power to hold property, 
to exercise patronage and to elect the 
bishop in accordance with the law; 
and a council charged with the duties 
analogous, so far as the Cathedral was 


concerned, to the duties of the paro- 
chial church council, in its parochial 
sphere, and empowered in addition ‘‘to 
decide on the detailed questions aris- 
ing out of the financial relation of par- 
ish church to Cathedral.’’ 

Unfortunately, many of the powers 
which it was desired to give to the Ca- 
thedral council, were already in the 
hands of parochial church councils 
established in the ‘‘ Parish Church Ca- 
thedrals,’’ and the Commissioners 
found that the Cathedrals Measure 
gave them no power to carry out 
their desire of transferring these pow- 
ers from one to the other, despite the 
fact that in many eases the parochial 
ehurch councils had expressed their 
willingness that that should happen. 

The report also referred to schemes 
for the transfer of property from the 
colleges or corporations of vicars choral 
of certain of the Cathedrals to the Ee- 
elesiastical Commissioners, such trans- 
fer being compulsory under the Ca- 
thedrals Measure. The present posi- 
tion is that the property of the minor 
corporations of Chichester, Hereford, 
Lichfield, Lincoln, Salisbury and York, 
may be transferred shortly to the Ee- 
clesiastical Commissioners and the cor- 
porations dispersed. 


A New Measure INTRODUCED 


The spring session of the Church As- 
sembly in 1934 saw many of the diffi- 
eulties of the Cathedrals Commission- 
ers on the way to resolution. In a 
lengthy debate, occupying the greater 
part of a day, many sides of the prob- 
lem were touched upon. In the first 
place, a new measure was introduced 
by the Bishop of Derby, to give the 
Cathedral Commissioners powers to 
establish corporate bodies able to hold 
land and rights of patronage, to make 
provision for the transfer of certain 
powers from the parochial church 
council to the Cathedral council, to 
suppress canonries in ancient Cathe- 
drals where necessary and to deal with 
certain minor points. This measure 
received general approval practically 
without opposition. 

A further important step taken by 
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the Commissioners which was forecast 
by the third annual report, was the 
introduction of the following resolu- 
tions designed to provide money for 
the upkeep of the poorer Cathedrals. 
The Bishop of Derby as Chairman 
moved : 

That Section 20 of the Cathedrals Mea- 
sure do come into operation as from 25th 
March, 1934, and 

That the Church Assembly approve the 
making of grants by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners from their common fund to 
the Cathedrals to which the Cathedrals 
Measure, 1931, applies, of a total amount 
of not more than £18,000 a year for a 
period of ten years from the coming into 
operation of Section 20 of the Measure. 
This section gives power to the Com- 

missioners to make such grants for the 
benefit of any Cathedral Church -to 
which this measure applies, as they 
might after due consideration of the 
other claims on their resources deem 
expedient to provide. That a resolu- 
tion be passed in the Church Assembly 
authorising such expenditure and sub- 
ject to any resolution of the Church 
Assembly as to the total amount of any 
grants and periods within which any 
grants may be made. Two amendments 
were moved in an attempt to prevent 
this vote being made, on the ground 
that there were more worthy objects 
than the Cathedrals, as for instance, 
the poorer clergy and their widows, to 
which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
should devote their money. In a long 
and interesting discussion, however, it 
was made quite clear that the making 
of this grant was a matter of the 
greatest urgency. 

The Bishop of Derby, in his open- 
ing speech, quoted the words of the 
original report of the Cathedrals Com- 
mission : 

‘*In our closing words we wish to say, 
with the utmost emphasis, that the out- 
standing obstacle to the development of 
Cathedral life is the insistent pressure of 
financial anxiety, and greatly increased 
material resources must be put at the dis- 
posal of the Cathedrals, if they are to take 
their rightful place in the spiritual life 
of the Church and of the Nation.’’ 


NEED FoR Larcer STIPENDS 


He pointed out that since the World 
War, though their incomes had fallen, 


the wages of the Cathedral staffs had 
all to be raised, and the only persons 
whose wages were not raised were the 
dean and chapter. At the present time 
the average stipend of a dean is £1,000, 
and of a canon £500. The Cathedral 
Commissioners held that the minimum 
stipend for a dean should be £1,200 
and for a canon £600, and that no 
organist should get less than £400 a 
year. It was almost impossible to run 
a Cathedral on less than £9,000 a year. 

Seven of the Cathedrals are on the 
verge of bankruptcy, some of them 
even being over the line. These are 
Carlisle, Chichester, Lichfield, Peter- 
borough, Ripon, Salisbury and Wells, 
and their average income was under 
£8,000 a year. He also drew attention 
to the fact that the common fund of the 
Keelesiastical Commissioners, out of 
which it is proposed to make this grant, 
exists on the episcopal and capitulary 
estates which had at various times been 
diverted from their owners, and that 
there is, therefore, a certain moral 
claim for the Cathedral to be assisted 
in time of difficulty. 


New Lire or CATHEDRALS 


Representatives of Peterborough and 
Hereford also pointed out the extreme 
financial instability to which their 
foundations had been reduced. Final- 
ly, the Bishop of Derby’s motions were 
passed. 

Thus we see a path laid open by 
which many of the difficulties at pres- 
ent facing the Cathedral chapters of 
England in carrying out their fune- 
tions, may finally be removed. The 
problems set out in the Commission’s 
third annual report have been taken 
in hand and, where necessary, legis- 
lation is being promoted. It has now 
been made possible for those Cathe- 
drals on the verge of bankruptey to 
have some hope of stabilizing their 
finances. There is every reason for sup- 
posing that in ten years the redrafted 
constitutions regulating the reconsti- 
tuted chapters of the great Cathedrals 
will be in working order, and that the 
splendid Cathedral system of England 
will be fitted once more to carry out its 
great and unique task in the Church. 





Men of the Fleet Worship in New York’s 
Cathedrals 


Photographs by Times Wide World 
SAILORS GROUPED AROUND CARDINAL HAYES AT ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL 


BISHOP MANNING EXTENDS WELCOME AT CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE | 
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NORTH SIDE OF SANTO DOMINGO CATHEDRAL SHOWING CHAPELS 
AND CLERESTORY OF THE NAVE 


A Useful Cathedral 


By tHE Reverend Victor Lyte Downer, Pxo.D. 


The Mother Church of Christendom in the New World is the Cathedral in the city 
of Santo Domingo de Guzman in the Dominican Republic. This vast basilica was com- 
pleted during the first decade of the sixteenth century. It is a fine example of Spanish 
colonial architecture, bearing definite Gothic influence, especially in the vaulting in the 
nave. The truncated buttresses indicate that the architect had contemplated a massive 
tower over the apse. : 

It would take much space to enumerate all the interesting things about this temple. 
There are cannon balls in the roof, left by Drake when he bombarded the city; a mag- 
nificent marble and bronze canopy over the tomb of Columbus; frescoes in the facade, made 
to adorn the niches which had been emptied of their statues by vandals; finely carved 
missal stands, crosses, candelabra, and reredoses; twin-ambos for the Epistle and Gospel; 
perfect cleanliness and order. The Canons’ stalls in the presbiterio are first-class examples 
of elaborate sixteenth century carving. 

The Cathedral stands as a monument to the fact that the early conquistadores took 
their religion seriously. It stands today in the heart of an ancient walled city, a mighty 
sermon to the Dominican people. 


he 


PRAYER FOR THE BUILDING OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
LORD JESUS CHRIST, who hast taught us that all things are possible to him 
that believeth, and that Thou wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in 
Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and beseech Thee to hasten 

the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 

Make speed to help us O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship 
| and glorify as one God, world without end. Amen. 
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In Memoriam 


THE HONORABLE MELVILLE WESTON FULLER 


of surpassing beauty in design 

were dedicated in the Chapel of 
the Holy Spirit of Washington Cathe- 
dral on May 28th as a memorial to the 
Honorable Melville Weston Fuller, 
Chief Justice of the United States 
from 1888 to 1910. The memorial was 
designed by Samuel Yellin of Phila- 
delphia, master craftsman in iron 
work. It is the gift of Chief Justice 
Fuller’s daughter, Mrs. Hugh Camp- 
bell Wallace of Washington, whose late 
husband served as United States Am- 
bassador to France during the admin- 
istration of President Woodrow Wil- 
son. 

With the legend ‘‘ Justice and Judg- 
ment Are the Habitation of Thy 
Throne’’ beneath the foliated cresting, 
the wrought iron grille extends across 
the west side of the Chapel of the Holy 
Spirit which, when completed, will be 
set aside for private devotion. 

The memorial inscription worked in- 
conspicuously into the design reads: 
‘To the Glory of God and in Grateful 
and Affectionate Memory of Melville 
Weston Fuller, 1833-1910; Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, 1888-1910.’’ 

The service of dedication was held 
in the presence of Mrs. Wallace and 
members of her family, Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes and several As- 
sociate Justices of the United States 
Supreme Court, and other close per- 
sonal friends of the donor and her dis- 
tinguished father. ’ 

Singing softly the processional 
hymn ‘‘O God Our Help in Ages 
Past,’’ the Cathedral choir of men and 
boys and the participating clergy 
marched from the East Cloister 
through the Sanctuary and the Great 
Choir, turning north to the Chapel of 
the Holy Spirit where the members of 
the choir took their places inside the 
memorial gates for the first time since 


| WROUGHT iron grille and gates 


this portion of the fabric was com- 
pleted structurally. 

The anthem was ‘‘Souls of the 
righteous in the hand of God’’ by 
T. Tertius Noble. After prayers for 
the late Chief Justice and for the pres- 
ent Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the dedication sen- 
tences were pronounced by the Eishop 
of Washington, who said: 


** Almighty Father, who dost take the 
souls of the righteous into thine own keep- 
ing, and from ancient times hast put it 
into the hearts of thy people to build mon- 
uments in memory of thy blessed saints. 
who have fallen asleep; We beseech thee 
to accept the gift of this thy servant, and 
to hallow these memorial gates which we 
now set apart in thy Name. Vouchsafe, 
we beseech thee, to bestow thy blessings 
on the giver and likewise on him in whose 
memory it is given; remember them for 
good, and accept this service and offering 
at our hands. We ask these things for 
the love of thy Son, our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. Amen.’’ 

Chief Justice Hughes spoke feelingly 
of his predecessor in that high office, 
saying: 

**Tt is a privilege to have a share in this- 
tribute to an eminent servant of the Re- 
public. While it is a tribute inspired by 
filial devotion it evokes a response of 
grateful memory as we reflect upon the 
twenty-two years of faithful and distin- 
guished service rendered to the nation by 
Chief Justice Fuller. The length of his- 
service in that highest judicial office was- 
exceeded only by that of Marshall and 
Taney. 

‘*Those twenty-two years, from 1888 to: 
1910, constituted an era of extraordinary 
national development, of unprecedented ex- 
pansion of national power and responsibili-- 
ty, and presented serious problems in rela- 
tion to both national and state authority. 
The service performed by Chief Justice 
Fuller has its imperishable monument in 
the record of the judgments of the court 
over which he presided and in the many 
opinions which he delivered, 

‘‘The work of a judicial officer, evem 
in the highest court, is rarely spectacular. 
What happens to attract general attentiom 
may be of less importance than the com- 
paratively unnoticed but constant con 
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THE MEMORIAL TO CHIEF JUSTICE MELVILLE WESTON FULLER 
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tribution to the maintenance of the sta- 
bility of the Republic through the appro- 
priate enforcement of the constitutional 
plan for the distribution and limitations 
of governmental power. His service be- 
comes part of the fabric of our institutions. 

‘¢We can do nothing here for the one 
whom we honor but we owe it to ourselves, 
and to those who are to follow us, to keep 
keen the sense of obligation to the faith- 
ful officers of past days who have been true 
to the traditions of honorable service to 
the nation, and thus by our tributes of 
esteem we may help to maintain the stand- 
ards of public duty without which our gov- 
ernmental enterprises will be but cum- 
brous futilities. 

‘¢We cannot fail to recall the gracious 
personality of Chief Justice Fuller, the 
serenity with which he bore his burdens 
and the invariable courtesy with which he 
exercised his powers. We turn for inti- 
mate and adequate statement to the words 
of one who shared with him for sixteen 
years the labors of the court. 

‘*T refer to the tribute of Chief Justice 
White, in responding to the resolutions of 
the bar with respect to his predecessor’s 
character and service. {His qualities were 
his untiring attention to his judicial du- 
ties,’ said Justice White, ‘and the dedica- 
tion which he made to the efficient and 
wise performance of those duties of every 
intellectual and moral power which he pos- 
sessed; his love of justice for justice’s 
sake, his kindness, his gentleness, asso- 
ciated, however, with a courage which 
gave him always the power fearlessly to 
do what he thought was right, without fear 
and favor.’ 


‘*The source whence these endearing and 
noble qualities were derived was not far 
to seek. It was faith in the power of good 
over evil; faith in his fellowman for self- 
government; faith in the wisdom of the 
fathers of our institutions; faith, un- 
shaken faith, in the efficiency of the sys- 
tem of constitutional government which 
they established and its adequacy to pro- 
tect the rights and liberties of the people. 

‘It is with grateful recognition of that 
faith that we dedicate this memorial.’’ 


Bishop Freeman added his reminis- 
cences of the late Chief Justice, saying: 
‘*Tt was my great privilege to serve him 
as his summer rector at Sorrento, Maine, 
through twelve years and to know him in- 
timately. He was a vestryman and warden 
of St. John’s Church, Lafayette Square, 
and a deputy to the General Convention 
of the Episcopal Church. A_ courtly 
Christian gentleman, the Chief Justice was 
a fine exemplar of the simple and churchly 
faith he professed.’’ 


Bishop Freeman was with Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller when he died at his summer 
home in Sorrento, Maine, on July 4, 
1910. He had been one of the ineor- 
porators of the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral Foundation in the District 
of Columbia in 1893 and had been 
present when the Foundation Stone of 
Washington Cathedral was laid on 
September 29, 1907. 


MAJOR GENERAL GEORGE BARNETT 


Another impressive memorial service 
was held in the Cathedral on June 8th 
following the unveiling in the south 
aisle of the Nave crypt of a bronze tab- 
let given by officers and men of the 
United States Marine Corps in memory 
of Major General George Barnett, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps during 
the World War. The dedication serv- 
iee was held privately in the presence 
of Mrs. Barnett, members of her fam- 
ily, and a few Marine Corps officers 
who had been close friends of her hus- 
band. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Mrs. 
Henry Latrobe Roosevelt, wife of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, were 
members of the large congregation in 
the Great Choir. Marine Corps officers 


in immaculate white uniforms acted as 
ushers. 

Seventy members of the United 
States Marine Band Orchestra, under 
command of Captain Taylor Branson, 
played a memorial concert with Edgar 
Priest, organist and choirmaster of the 
Cathedral, at the organ console, for 
thirty minutes prior to the beginning 
of the service. Many of the musicians 
had served under General Barnett and 
their playing showed their pride in this 
opportunity to pay tribute to his mem- 
ory. Another feature of the musical 
program was a baritone solo by Edwin 
Steffe of the Cathedral choir, who ren- 
dered ‘‘ Eye hath not seen, ear hath not 
heard’’ from ‘‘The Holy City,’’ by A. 
R. Gaul. 
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The memorial addresses were deliv- 
ered by Major General John H. Rus- 
sell, present Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps, and by Bishop Freeman, 
who stressed the Christian character of 
General Barnett. 

General Russell said, in part: 


‘‘Tt is my privilege to speak for that 
host of friends and admirers who conceived 
the idea and have made possible the plac- 
ing in this house of God of a memorial to 
remind those who come after us of the 
virtues and qualities of a truly great man. 

‘*General Barnett served his country 
for nearly half a century. During his 
career from midshipman to Major General 
Commandant of the United States Marine 
Corps, his progress was steady and his 
duties varied, carrying him in various 
capacities to the four corners of the earth. 
When selected for the post of Major Gen- 
eral Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
he brought to that office his own inherent 
qualifications ripened by the experience 


gained during this service. How well he 
fitted himself can best be illustrated by 
the accomplishments of the Marine Corps 
under his administration. It can be truly 
said that when the test came, he and his 
Corps met it successfully, brilliantly, and 
patriotically. 

**General Barnett’s rapid expansion of 
the Marine Corps from a mere handful at 
the outbreak of the war to thousands dur- 
ing the war; his rapid preparation of these 
thousands for service to the nation by 
sea, land, and air; his successful adminis- 
tration of the Corps during the most cru- 
cial period of the world’s existence in 
recent times, all serve to place him among 
the great leaders of our history. 

‘*Under his administration, the Marine 
Corps met all of the requirements of the 
Navy efficiently and well. It also produced 
the immortal 4th Brigade of Marines, 
which made world history by its heroic 
participation in turning the tide of the 
war at Belleau Wood as an integral part 
of the famous Second Division of the 
American Army, and helped tremendously 


Photo by Times Wide World 


BRONZE TABLET UNVEILED IN MEMORY OF MARINE CORPS COMMANDANT 


The inscription on this memorial, of which Augustus Lukeman was the sculptor, reads: “George 
Barnett—1859-1930—Major General Commandant United States Marine Corps during the World War and 
member Class of 1881, United States Naval Academy—Presented by his friends of the Marine Corps. 
It shows a fine likeness of General Barnett in his dress uniform with the insignia of the United States 
Navy and the United States Marine Corps beneath tridents and entwining rope on each side of the figure. 
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to make such names as Belleau Wood, Sois- 
sons, St. Mihiel, Blane Mont, and the 
Meuse-Argonne glorious pages in Ameri- 
ean history. 

‘(No small part of the credit for the 
history-making exploits of the American 
Marines in France is due to General George 
Barnett, for it was he who was responsible 
for the wise policy of organizing the bri- 
gade with a leaven of veteran marines full 
of those qualities of courage, loyalty, en- 
thusiasm and experience to which were 
added those manly youngsters, trained as 
Marines under his wise direction, and 
turned out of the Marine training camps 
ready and capable of serving their country 
wherever duty called. 

‘¢But General Barnett did more than 
this:—By his magnetic personality, his 
gift of instilling into the rapidly expand- 
ing Marine Corps his enthusiasm and 


love of his Corps, he contributed directly 
and personally to the success of the 
United States Marines in executing hero- 
ically and successfully all tasks assigned 
to them. 

‘*T could go on for hours listing Gen- 
eral Barnett’s official attainments, but I 
want to say a few words about his per- 
sonal characteristics as an individual which 
made possible the love, affection and es- 
teem his associates and subordinates felt 
for him. He was a courteous, kindly, con- 
siderate and unselfish gentleman, and pos- 
sessed of that rare quality known as per- 
sonal magnetism. He possessed initiative, 
foree, and the ability to instill into those 
serving under him that enthusiasm and 
loyalty which were marked traits of his 
own. General Barnett was not only a 


great leader; he was a_ beloved lead- 
er? * * * 


GERTRUDE WALDEN MYER 


Funeral services for Miss Gertrude 
Walden Myer, who died at her home, 
919 Farragut Square, were held in the 
Bethlehem Chapel of Washington 
Cathedral on Thursday afternoon, 
June 7th, at 3.0’clock. The Bisho}. of 
Washington conducted the service, as- 
sisted by the Very Reverend G. C. F. 
Bratenahl, D.D., Dean of the Cathe- 
dral, and Canon William L. DeVries. 


Miss Myer was the daughter of 
Brigadier General Albert J. Myer, 
Chief Signal Officer of the United 
States Army, for whom the post of 
Fort Myer, Virginia, is named. A 
memorial which she gave in honor of 
her father was unveiled with appro- 
priate ceremonies at Fort Myer on 
June 2, 1932. While holding the rank 
of a Colonel in 1869, General Myer 
suggested to the Secretary of War a 
scheme of weather reports and storm 
signals which later became the foun- 
dation of the United States Weather 
Bureau. 


Miss Myer had been interested in 
Washington Cathedral for many years 


The sixth annual report of ‘‘The Friends 
of York Minster’’ is a volume of 66 pages 
with several interesting illustrations showing 
the reparation werk which has been going 
forward on that venerable fabric. The Dean 
of York, the Very Reverend Herbert Bate, 


and was a regular attendant at its 
services of public worship. She vis- 
ited the Bethlehem Chapel frequently, 
where a bronze tablet was placed in 
memory of Canon Myer, whose minis- 
try in the Diocese of Washington was 
associated with the early days of the 
Cathedral Foundation. After being 
ordained by the Right Reverend 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., 
First Bishop of Washington, Canon 
Myer taught for several years at St. 
Albans, the National Cathedral School 
for Boys, and later at St. Paul’s 
School in Coneord, New Hampshire. 
He was made a Canon of the Cathe- 
dral in 1918. From that time the 
Bethlehem Chapel was almost the ex- 
clusive scene of his public ministry 
and the Cathedral, its worship and 
work, the chief objects of his thought 
and care. Canon Myer was appointed 
to the Cathedral Chapter in 1928 by 
Bishop Freeman. On his memorial 
tablet is written this inscription: 
‘*Blessed is the man whose strength 
is in Thee, in whose heart are Thy 
ways.’”’ 


writes: ‘‘The aim of this Society is to form 
a company of friends of York Minster, linked 
together in a common fellowship of love and 
loyalty towards our great Cathedral Chureh 
and actuated by a common desire to help to 
ensure its well being.’’ 





Nation-Wide Reformation Under Moral 
Codes* 


By the Bishop of Washington 


‘“We also are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses.’’—Hebrews 12: 
part of 1st verse. 


HIS was the declaration of one 

who recognized in the invisible 

and unseen forces that surround- 
ed him, a mighty and compelling in- 
fluence that shaped and determined his 
course. He was conscious that the ways 
of life are made, not alone by the seen 
but by the unseen, not only by those 
whose lives impinge upon and touch 
our own, but by those who in other pe- 
riods blazed the trails that have be- 
come the highways of our present prog- 
ress. We are more than a part of all 
that we have met; we are the bene- 
ficiaries and legatees of all that have 


*This sermon was broadcast to the nation as 
delivered by the Right Reverend James E. Freeman, 
D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., at the annual Massing of the 
Colors service held in the Cathedral amphitheatre on 
Mount Saint Alban on Sunday, May 27th, under 
the auspices of the District of Columbia Chapter 
of the Military Order of the World War. More than 
100 veteran, patriotic and civic organizations car- 
ried their colors in the procession before approxi- 
mately 9,000 people in the congregation. The other 
speaker was Admiral William H. Standley, U.S.N., 
Chief of Naval Operations.—Eprror’s Nore. 


DRUM CORPS HEADS COLUMN 


gone before. Someone has well said 
that, ‘‘the past is incomplete unless the 
present sustains it.’’ 

It is in recognition of this that we 
reverently pause today to consider 
again the rich inheritance that is ours, 
transmitted to us by those who gave 
their lives that this nation, under God, 
should not perish from the earth. In 
the hurried activities of our over-oc- 
cupied lives we dare not, except to our 
hurt, be forgetful of those who have 
made and preserved us a nation. 

The flowers we place on the graves 
of our honored dead are but symbols of 
a fragrant and grateful memory, a 
memory that must endure as long as 
this nation pursues its wisely conceived 
and consistent course. Our security 
resides in keeping true to those fine 
traditions and ideals that represent the 
accumulated treasures bequeathed to 
us by the men and women who heroical- 
ly served their country in other days. 
To assume that our development, pres- 
ent and future, is wholly conditioned 
by our skill, our surpassing genius, our 
wealth and our resources, is a conceit 
that may ultimately work our ruin. 
Each generation must face its new 
tasks and problems, and face them 
courageously, but in our homes as in 
the larger and more inclusive concerns 
of our corporate life, we make sure and 
substantial progress, by following with 
fidelity those well-ordered paths that 
were defined and wisely planned by 
those who selflessly sacrificed their 
a 

There is a kind of modernism abroad 
in the land today that reckons not with 
the past, that pays no heed to either 
traditions or ideals; that would with 
impulsive and feverish haste change 
the well-conceived order of our life, 
efface the old landmarks, make a mock- 
ery of the simple, wholesome ways and 
habits of other days, and radically 
change the course of our life as a peo- 
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ple. It has no respect or reverence for 
what has gone before; it holds cheaply 
a history that was made by men who 
placed principles above policies, who 
believed that public office was a public 
trust; men who served the nation as a 
whole rather than the selfish interests 
of partisan politics, who esteemed per- 
sonal honor and integrity above the 
ephemeral praise of the unthinking 
mob and with prophetic vision saw the 
local destiny of the Republic. 

Those whom we affectionately think 
of today may be in truth ‘‘forgotten 
men’’ unless we hold to those hgh 
principles for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion. The experi- 
ment entered into by a freedom-loving 
people has proved its worth and-demon- 
strated its fitness to survive. Loyalty 
to those principles and ideals of gov- 
ernment that constitute the very 
groundwork of what we have come to 
designate as American in origin and 
purpose, must be preserved, and can- 
not be confused with those that con- 
cern the systems and policies of na- 
tions, whose ways and practices are 
alien to our own. This is not to imply 
either an excess of nationalism on the 
one hand, or indifference to those es- 
sential and reasonable obligations that 
in all consistency we owe to other peo- 
ples. Again, it does not mean that we 
are unmindful of the fact that, 

** New occasions teach new duties.”’ 

America cannot remain static in a 
world that is undergoing vast and far- 
reaching changes. We shall respond 
and respond gladly to the demands of 
each crisis as it arises and adapt our 
systems and practices to meet each new 
need. This we may and will do, but in 
doing it, we shall not depart from 
those fundamental principles that con- 
stitute our genius as a people, nor will 
we shape our policies at the behest of 
those, within or without our gates, 
whose ways are foreign to our avowed 
principles and ideals. To say less than 
this would be to make this memorial of 
our honored dead an unworthy tribute, 
and to forfeit our claim to that kind of 
independence for which they lived and 
strove and died. 


At no time, possibly, have we been so 
pressed to forget our traditions and 
ideals as in this period of unsettlement 
and disorder. A universal distemper 
has seized the minds of men the world 
over, and novel and fantastic schemes 
and policies press their claims and seek 
for new adherents. To be able to keep 
our head, to maintain our poise and 
our stability, to be wary of strange and 
entangling alliances, to pursue our 
clearly defined course, independent of 
what others may say or do, this is our 
security and the guarantee of our con- 
tinuing peace and happiness. We shall 
best serve those who are bewildered 
and confused by keeping to our own 
American ways and maintaining our 
own American standards. 


What a nation such as ours may con- 
tribute to the stabilizing of the world 
and the assurance of its tranquility 
and peace, we may not venture to af- 
firm. With what we represent of in- 
dependence of action, and freedom 
from acquisition, either of territory or 
possessions of any sort or kind, we 
may, under God, serve a purpose of 
infinite value to our sister nations 
round the world. This we shall do, not 
because of our wealth, our broad estate 
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or our rich resources, but because of 
the virtue and consistency of our peo- 
ple. The present, fraught as it is with 
many perils, is a time to think deeply 
of those things that constitute our real 
and essential worth. 

Out of the deep shadows that have 
enveloped us we are slowly emerging. 
Our people have been put to severer 
tests than war imposes. Our morale 
has sustained an attack we have rarely, 
if ever, experienced. We are engaged 
in the laborious task of setting our 
house in order. Values have been shat- 
tered and institutions that we thought 
impregnable have disclosed threaten- 
ing and dangerous weaknesses. Loyal- 
ly, and let us hope selflessly, we are 
seeking to repair our estate. 

At such a time we are compelled to 
reckon with those deep-entrenched 
principles and spiritual ideals that, 
recognized and adhered to, constitute 
our security and our permanence. We 
shall hardly, through legislation alone, 
recover our poise or our prosperity. 
Apart from all material losses, great as 
they are, we have shown a serious de- 
cline in morale, in the recognition of 
those spiritual values that issue from 
religious convictions and practices. Ir- 
reverence, disrespect for law, and de- 
parture from the wholesome ways of 
our fathers, have been conspicuous in 
our modern life. Crime, in daring and 
more insidious and malignant forms, 
has cast its sinister shadow across our 
pathway. Emboldened by the failure 
of constituted authorities to detect and 
punish their nefarious ways and their 
indulgence in the basest of crimes, a 
profession of criminals has grown up 
among us, and secretly and malicious- 
ly they plot against our peace, and 
brazenly invade the sanctity of the 
home. 

The record of these more recent years 
is one that gives us a distinction among 
the nations of the world, that is far 
from enviable. A form and a menacing 
form of civil war prevails and one of 
the most tragic aspects of it is the part 
that youth plays in the most violent 
and reprehensible of crimes. The con- 
nivance of those, frequently in posi- 


tions of trust, in these invasions of our 
orderly life, is one of its most direful 
and threatening manifestations. These 
and other industrial and social disor- 
ders that characterize our age (and 
they multiply in number), are directly 
traceable to our neglect of those relig- 
ious and spiritual sanctions that con- 
stitute the bases of our form of gov- 
ernment. Without the restraints which 
strong moral and religious convictions 
impose we suffer an orgy of every 
form of vicious practices. 

In the prosecution of material things, 
in our passion for gain and our mad 
quest for new and novel forms of in- 
dulgence, we have forgotten that real 
prosperity and secured happiness are 
conditioned by strict adherence to 
moral and religious codes. No matter 
what else we may do to stabilize our 
economic and industrial order through 
legislation and panaceas of one kind 
and another, we shall ultimately fail 
of our objective, unless we address our- 
selves to a nation-wide reformation that 
has as its supreme end, the restoration 
of the fine things of Christian charae- 
ter. We began as a Christian nation, 
as a Christian nation we have passed 
through grave crises, and as a Chris- 
tian nation we must continue, else we 
shall forfeit our dearly bought rights 
and privileges, and fall a prey to those 
vices that have destroyed the freedom 
and tranquility of other peoples. 

There is a cheap and specious phi- 
losophy abroad today, too readily ac- 
cepted by the unthinking and undis- 
criminating, that reckons progress sole- 
ly in terms of material values. There 
is a tendency on the part of many in 
our commonwealth, induced largely by 
wealth and secured social position, to 
regard themselves as immune to well- 
conceived laws that are designed for 
the common good of all our people. In 
their selfish and wanton willfulness 
they aid and abet the lawless elements, 
and contribute nothing of value to the 
common weal. They seek the protec- 
tion which the flag and the laws of the 
land afford, but their patriotism is of 
that order that was well described as 
the ‘‘last refuge of scoundrels.’’ It 
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is only a strong and vigorous public 
sentiment that may measurably change 
the habits and practices of such un- 
worthy and undesirable citizens. 


A rude awakening must come, and it 
must manifest itself in practices in 
consonance with our professed loyalties 
and religious obligations. There are in- 
stitutions and professions of allegiance 
that are more important and essential 
than the tribute we pay to our eco- 
nomic and social order. Unless these 
are built upon surer foundations than 
that which increasing wealth and com- 
mercial prestige afford, unless they are 
secured by the practical application of 
Christian principles their very security 
and permanence will be imperilled. 
Beyond ways we may not define, a rev- 
erently observed Sunday has been 
closely identified with our better days 
as a people. The neglect of that for 
which this day stands has contributed 
increasingly to the spirit of irrever- 
ence, and the substitution of a conti- 
nental Sunday for that which our fath- 
ers reverently observed has been a con- 


tributing cause to the breakdown of 
our morale and the abandonment of 
the moral law. 


All these things, rightly considered 
and consistently weighed, have brought 


us to the perilous situation that now 
confronts us. 

We pause again today, not only to 
pay affectionate tribute to the honored 
dead, but to acknowledge that we are 
compassed about with a great cloud of 
witnesses who, by their deeds and 
sacrifices have testified their utter con- 
seeration to those high and holy things 
that constitute the seeure foundations 
upon which we have builded, and con- 
tinue to build, the fabrie of our na- 
tional life. It is from the ‘‘ voiceless 
lips of the unresponding dead’’ that 
we take renewed courage, highly re- 
solving to secure to ourselves, our 
children and our children’s children 
those traditions, ideals and institutions 
that are indispensable to our prosper- 
ity, our peace and our continuing hap- 
piness. 

To keep our America true to its 
proud and destined course; to main- 
tain equity and fair dealing for all our 
people; to banish from our life every 
evil that seeks to impair the weak and 
the strong; to follow with measuring 
fidelity those sure paths our fathers 
trod; ‘‘to do justly, have merey and 
walk humbly with our God’’; this we 
pledge to our beloved dead as we re- 
member again their sacrificial service 
and their selfless devotion. 
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“MILITANT AND RESOLUTE SUPPORT 
OF RIGHTEOUSNESS” 


Extracts from the Address by Admiral William H. Standley at the 
Annual Massing of the Colors Service 


The brave men in whose honor we meet today set us an example of militant and 
resolute support of righteousness. They also handed down to us one of the greatest of 
American heritages; that of making peace when our armaments are strongest. Through- 
out the history which they have made, neither preparedness nor victory were misused. 
They have given this eminently praiseworthy and treasured tradition to their successors 
in the Army and Navy of the United States. 

Loyalty to country, regardless of difficulty, has been the prime motive through 
which our honored dead, in the years behind us, have won our highest homage today. 
They believed that loyalty to country and to its established institutions is a fundamental 
requisite of human society. They looked upon law and order as great bulwarks against 
chaotic evil, and as the very roots of organized government, together with its hand- 
maidens of churches, schools and high-minded societies. 

The soldier and sailor who fought from loyalty to his country as a political unit, 
was also animated by the conviction that he fought for the preservation of its religious, 
educational and social institutions. We have been in the advance guard of mankind be- 
cause, from our beginnings, the people of this truly great country have combined the 
courage of their religious and moral convictions with the courage and strength of their 
armed forces. 


ot tt 





State Flags Hang in the Cathedral 


N June 10th, the Sunday near- 
()= Flag Day, five additional 
state flags were presented to 
Washington Cathedral at the begin- 
ning of the Choral Evensong service. 
They were received by the Bishop of 
Washington standing in the Chancel, 
and are now displayed from the 
Triforium Gallery of the Great Choir 
with other state flags and the banners 
of several patriotic societies. 
For the information of members 


of the National Cathedral Association, 
who represent all states in the Union, 
the following list is published of the 
flags which have already been donated: 


Delaware—Presented by the Honorable 
Clayton Douglass Buck, Governor of 
Delaware 

Pennsylvania—Represented for the time 
being by the flag which is personal 
property of former United States 
Senator George Wharton Pepper 

New Jersey—Presented by the Honorable 
Arthur Henry Moore, Governor of the 
State 

Georgia—Presented by Robert C. Alston 
in memory of Robert Augustus Alston, 
Adjutant General of John H. Mor- 
gan’s Cavalry in the Confederate 
Army 

Connecticut—Presented by the 
Club of Connecticut 

Massachusetts—Presented by Mrs. C. C. 
Williams in memory of her parents, 
United States Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Mrs. Anna C. M. Lodge 

Maryland—Presented by Chapter No. 1, 
Colonial Dames of America in memory 
of Queen Anne 

South Carolina—Presented 
Naval Service 
Temple Graves 

Virginia—Presented by Mrs. Henry B. 
Gilpin in memory of Woodrow Wil- 
son, Twenty-eighth President of the 
United States 

New York—Presented by Woman’s Naval 
Service in memory of Theodore Roose- 
velt, Twenty-sixth President of the 
United States 

North Carolina—Presented by Mrs. Peter 
Arrington in memory of Walter 
Hines Page 

Rhode Island—Presented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur B. Lisle in memory of their 
children, Whiting and Hope Lisle 

Vermont—Presented by John R. McLean, 
2nd, in memory of George Dewey, 
Admiral of the Navy 


Church 


by Women’s 
in memory of John 


Ohio—Presented by Edward Beale Me- 
Lean, Jr., in memory of his grand- 
father, Washington McLean 

Mississippi—Presented by the Honorable 
Sennet Conner, Governor of the State 

Missouri—Presented by Mrs. James M. 
Thomson in memory of her father, 
Champ Clark, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives 

Michigan—Presented by Miss Grace M. 
Merchant in memory of her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Merchant 

Florida—Presented by the Honorable 
David Sholtz, Governor of the State 

Texas—Presented by Mrs. Joseph A, 
Settle in memory of her parents, 
Brigadier General Thomas G. Wil- 
liams, U.S.A. and C.S.A., and Mary 
Tyler Curtis Williams 

Wisconsin—Presented by Woman’s Naval 
Service in memory of Major General 
George Barnett, World War Com- 
mandant of the United States Marine 
Corps 

California—Presented by members of the 
California State Society in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 

Minnesota—Presented by the Honorable 
Floyd B. Olson, Governor of the State 

Oregon—Presented by the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce in memory of 
‘*Oregon Pioneers’’ 

Kansas—Presented by the Right Reverend 
James Wise, Bishop of Kansas, Mrs. 
John McEwen Ames and other friends 
of Washington Cathedral living in that 
state 

West Virginia—Presented by Mrs. Guy D. 
Goff in- memory of her husband, 
United States Scnator from West 
Virginia 

Colorado—Presented by Miss Evalyn Beale 
McLean in memory of her grandfather, 
Thomas F. Walsh. 

Washington—Presented by the Washing- 
ton State Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution in memory 
of Robert Gray, pioneer sea captain 
and explorer 

Wyoming—Presented by Mrs. Frank W. 
Mondell and other friends of Wash- 
ington Cathedral living in that state 
in honor of the Reverend John Rob- 
erts, D.D., pioneer missionary among 
the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians. 


These twenty-eight state flags are 
displayed in the Great Choir in the 
order in which the commonwealths 
they represent entered the Union. 
They are preceded by the American 
flag on the north side and the flag 
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FLAG SPONSORS AND COLOR BEARERS GREET BISHOP FREEMAN 


Photo by R. J. Bonde & Sons 
BEFORE THE SERVICE 


From left to right the group includes those representing the Order of the First Families of Virginia, 
1607-1620, and the state commonwealths of Kansas, California, Texas, Michigan and Virginia. 


of the Diocese of Washington on the 
south side. 

Following the state flags are five 
patriotic society banners: 


Daughters of the American Revolution 

Daughters of the Cincinnati 

Society of Descendants of Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence 

Daughters of the American Colonists 

Order of the First Families of Virginia 


Gifts from individuals or organiza- 


The Cathedral of St. George in Cape Town, 
South Africa, will celebrate its centenary on 
St. Thomas’ Day, December 21, 1934. It is 
fitting that the Bishop of Winchester should 
represent the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
this occasion because his great-grandfather, 
Sir Peregrine Maitland, was Governor of the 
Cape when the Cathedral of St. George was 


tions to provide the flags of the other 
nineteen states will be received with 
appreciation.* The next presentation 
service will be held in the autumn, 
probably on the last Sunday in Octo- 
ber or on Armistice Day, which falls 
on Sunday this year. 


*The state flag of New Hampshire has been 
given to the Cathedral by Mrs. William H. Scho- 
field, of Peterborough, for presentation in the 
autumn. 


opened for divine service in 1834. 


Canon Albert Hawley Lucas, Headmaster 
of St. Albans, the National Cathedral School 
for Boys, will again act as Chairman of the 
Edueational Unit of the Community Chest 
Campaign for 1934, according to an announce- 
ment by H. L. Rust, Jr., Campaign Chair- 
man and a graduate of St. Albans in the 


Class of 1911. 





Mount Saint Alban and the New Deal* 


By the Honorable George Wharton Pepper, LL.D. 


T IS a great satisfaction to us all to 
| hear again, as we have just heard, 

General Pershing’s earnest profes- 
sion of faith in the Cathedral enter- 
prise. Not only is he the soul of hos- 
pitality but the Cathedral ranks high 
in his list of loyalties. There is much 
of nobility in his ambition to be asso- 
ciated with the building of one of the 
world’s great churches when soldiers 
have been responsible for the destruc- 
tion of so many of them. I have often 
wondered when it was that he first con- 
ceived this idea. From what he has 
told us today I surmise that it was 
when, during wartime, he saw Chartres 
by moonlight. 


At a luncheon given by a general I 
suppose that even a civilian speaker 
may indulge in military metaphors. 
This can be done appropriately because 
the conception of the Church in action 
is a military conception. This Cathe- 
dral is designed to be one of the strong- 
holds of the Church Militant. Either 
we may settle down behind its massive 
walls and regard Mount Saint Alban 
as a beleagured city, merely defying 
the world to capture it, or we may 
treat it as a fortified base from which 
to carry on a continuous and aggressive 
campaign against the forees of evil. I 
fancy that General Pershing would not 
hesitate a moment between these two 
conceptions of strategy. He would 
doubtless borrow General Grant’s say- 
ing and apply it to the Cathedral— 
that grand strategy is this: to find out 
where your enemy is; to hit him as 
hard as you can and as often as you 
can—and to keep moving. 

Surely there never was a time when 
the country was more in need of a 
militant Church. We find ourselves at 
the beginning of a new age in which 
nobody but the Church is sure of his 
ground. 


*Summary of an address delivered April 17, 
1934, in the College of Preachers at a luncheon 
given by General John J. Pershing, Chairman of 
the National Committee for Washington Cathedral. 
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The things which give centuries their 
peculiar flavor have a way of happen- 
ing about thirty years after the turn 
of the calendar. As far as the English- 
speaking world is concerned, the 18th 
Century began when George II ascend- 
ed the throne in 1727. The 19th began 
with the passage of the Reform Bill 
and the preaching by Keble in 1833 of 
the sermon that launched the Oxford 
Movement. For us the 20th Century 
began with the New Deal. 

The problem of Mount Saint Alban 
is how best to prepare the minds and 
hearts of people to make a right use of 
the cards that are dealt to them from 
Capitol Hill. As to the economic sound- 
ness of the New Deal there may be 
many opinions, but this one thing is 
clear—that the measures which collee- 
tively we call the New Deal concern 
that which is external to us and will 
bring a blessing or a curse according 
to the quality of our interior lives. If 
the people of the United States settle 
down contentedly in the comfortable 
assurance that salvation comes by ex- 
ecutive order and act of Congress this 
Republic is doomed. Among all the 
varied alphabetical combinations which 
perplex us there is one that is seldom 
mentioned though it is the only one 
with lasting value — I. H. S. — Jesu 
Hominum Salvator. 

The New Deal is the activity of the 
State. It concerns the cards that are 
dealt to the players. But if the play- 
ers are intent on snitching one an- 
other’s chips the game will be as 
crooked as ever. Let Capitol Hill con- 
eentrate upon the Deal. Let Mount 
Saint Alban concern itself with the re- 
generation of the players in the game 
of life. 

When relief is meted out to the needy 
man it is a blessing if he is able to 
receive it thankfully. It is a curse if it 
moves him to organize a strike because 
he is not getting more. 

When the anti-trust laws are relaxed 
a bit to permit the self-regulation of in- 
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dustry, this may be a blessing ifthe 
liberty thus given is used as by ser- 
yants of God. It will be a curse if it is 
used as a cloak of maliciousness to en- 
able the strong to strangle some weak 
competitor in the dark. 

When hours of labor are shortened 
and wages are increased Capitol Hill 
has done its part. It is the function of 
Mount Saint Alban to teach the right 
use of resulting leisure. 

People have settled down happily 
after the repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment in the belief that they can now 
be good because temptation has been 
suppressed by constitutional enact- 
ment. They forget that fhe New Deal 
imposes a series of prohibitions and re- 
strictions in a hundred departments of 
life where the 18th Amendment con- 
eerned only one. With every new reg- 
ulation the question arises whether it 
will be effectuated by the patriot or 
emasculated by the poltroon. 

Without Mount Saint Alban, Capi- 
tol Hill is not only helpless but is a 
dispenser of curses, Without the things 
for which this Cathedral stands the 
New Deal is an empty gesture. With- 
out I. H. S. the alphabetical maze is a 
net for the unwary. 

These are the thoughts which. are in 
the minds of all of us. A conviction 
that what I have said is true explains 
our determination that the Cathedral 


CHRISTMAS CARDS IN PROCESS OF CREATION 


Although summer has only just arrived officially on Mount Saint Alban, plans are 
already well under way for the 1934 series of religious Christmas ecards to be dis- 
tributed for the eighth successive year by the National Cathedral Association. 

The twelve subjects selected for the current series include an etching by Joseph 
Himmelheber of the North Transept of Washington Cathedral, and a winter view of 
the Twelfth Century Norman Gateway at the entrance to the Bishop’s Garden. 
**Madonna of the Chair’’ and ** Madonna 
**Madonna and Ohild’’ and 
‘*Madonna Di Milano’’ and ‘‘Madonna, Child Jesus and St. John’’ by 

‘Madonna in Adoration’’ by Batoni; 
by Lerolle on a eard which tells in simple words the Story of the First Christmas. 

Another card, resembling an illuminated manuscript, will emphasize the blessings 
of friendship with a space for the individual sender to sign his or her name, thus 
adding a personal touch to the Christmastide greeting. 

A large number of orders for the Cathedral Christmas cards have already been 
The price is $1.00 for the set of twelve or any 
larger offerings which the purchaser may wish to send towards maintaining the Cathe- 


Among the sacred paintings will be: 
and Child’’ by Raphael; 
Murillo; 
Botticelli; 


received for delivery in mid-October. 


dral’s worship and work. 


Orders should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, 
ciation, Mount Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 


shall live and grow and spread its in- 
fluence far and wide. We realize that 
it eannot be maintained in a fit of ab- 
sent-mindedness. But we are resolved 
that whatever else we give up we will 
not give up our support to the Cathe- 
dral. We have had tragic experiences 
in the course of eutting our expendi- 
tures to the bone. People at the public 
services have turned away in disgust 
because we haven’t the small sum need- 
ed to overcome our acoustic difficul- 
ties.* A crippled woman waited eager- 
ly for noon time on Good Friday—not 
knowing that we could no longer afford 
the broadeast. 


Many friends of the Cathedral have 
had to discontinue support. Others 
have done so in panic and not from real 
necessity, But you and a multitude of 
others have remained constant. You 
will be influencing others to follow 
your example. The Cathedral will live 
and grow. It will never become the 
sanctuary of lazy warriors. It will 
always be the fortified base for the ag- 
gressive work of Christ’s Church Mil- 
itant, 


*Since this address was delivered, electrical am- 
plifying apparatus has been installed in the Great 


Choir lectern, 
Precentor’s stall, and concealed near the Jerusalem 
altar. This equipment, combined with the sound 
absorbing material placed on the temporary parti- 
tions at the rear of the Great Choir makes it pos- 
sible for the service and the sermon to be heard 
throughout this portion of the completed Cathedral. 
—EpITor’s NOTE. 


with microphones at the pulpit, 


a 


**Holy Family’’ by 


and ‘‘ Adoration of the Shepherds’’ 


National Cathedral Asso- 
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STATUE OF “LINCOLN IN PRAYER” PRESENTED TO WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


The gift of Mrs. William T. Hildrup, Jr., of New York City, it represents the work of her brother, the 
late Herbert Spencer Houck of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. This is believed to be the only statute of 
Abraham Lincoln in a prayerful posture. It attracted wide attention when first unveiled in the sculp- 
tor’s studio, Mr. Houck, who did not take up sculpture until after he was fifty years old, had a 
spiritual quality—a real selflessness—that shines forth in his creations. He was wounded in action in 
the World War while fighting with the 108th Field Artillery of the 28th Division and also served his 
country in the Spanish-American War. Shortly before he died he conceived the idea of doing “Lin- 
coln in Prayer.” The statue was viewed by many pilgrims to Mount Saint Alban on Lincoln’s Birth- 
day. For the time being it has been placed at the top of the stairway leading from the north aisle of 
the Crypt to the North Transept in the portion of the fabric which Mrs. Hildrup is providing as @ 
memorial to her husband. 
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FROM THE WARDEN’S STUDY 


The time-honored tradition that a 
sermon should have three parts: intro- 
duction, body, conelusion: is wholly 

justified. But its real 
justification is psycho- 
logical rather than 
logical. As a_ fixed 
logical frame for sermon composition 
it smacks of the artificial and rhetori- 
eal. It may hamper rather than help, 
and make our sermons conventional 
rather than convincing. But from the 
psychological view-point it is alto- 
gether good. For the tri-partite ser- 
mon corresponds to the tri-partite men- 
tal make-up of our hearers. It fits in 
with the rhythm of human mental life. 
Our true aim in preaching is to effect 
some change in the lives, or, better, in 
the way oi living, of those who listen 
tous. To do this we must obviously be 
familiar with, and keep steadily in 
mind, the spiritual machinery by which 
lives are actually changed. For we are 
all equipped with a spiritual mechan- 
ism. The spiritual world is under law 
and order even more definitely than the 
natural order. Man’s freedom is not 
realized ‘‘in vacuo.’’ Always we gain 
our chosen ends by using the instru- 
ments or tools at hand, be they physi- 
cal or psychical. The inner process 
which lies behind all human activity 
or action is invariable, whether men 
are saints intent on sanctity, or crimi- 
nals intent on crime. Therefore, to un- 
derstand this process, and to adjust our 
preaching to it, is our clear duty. And 
because this process is three-fold, so 
our sermons should have three parts. 


* * * * * * 


The three steps or stages in the proc- 
ess of men’s living, or, in modern par- 
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lance, of men’s ‘‘self-expression,’’ may 
be roughly noted as 
attention, attraction, 
and action. All three 
are always present. 
Nothing happens to us, nothing is done 
by us, which is not a composite of the 
three. One or other of them may be 
passed through so rapidly as to be al- 
most automatic. But none the less all 
three are always there as a simple self- 
analysis will demonstrate. First, some- 
thing catches my attention. An end- 
less series of pictures is passing before 
my inward eye. I seize on one. It may 
be only for a moment; I may dismiss 
it instantly, and choose another. That 
merely means that I begin again. At- 
tention is always the beginning. It is 
the material out of which I build my 
house of life; my way of living, my 
character. Next attention grows into 
attraction. What has flashed upon my 
vision is deliberately kept as food for 
thought. I reflect upon it, explore it, 
measure its worth, consider how it may 
be related to my life, brought into my 
experience. Then interest grows into 
desire and I seek ways and means for 
achieving the desired end. When that 
stage is reached, attraction has done 
its work and is fulfilled in resolution 
which in its turn sets free the will for 
action. And so life goes on and so 
and so only lives are changed. 
* * * * * * 


Psychological 
s 
Three Divisions 


So we reach what seems the true 
philosophy of sermon composition. We 
see why three parts are needed, and 

what is the proper 

The Homiletic ¢ymulative order in 

Application h 

Made Clear Which these parts 

should follow one an- 


other. The effectiveness of our preach- 
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ing will certainly depend upon our 
skill in getting the spiritual engines 
first started, then running at full speed, 
and hitting on all cylinders. So we be- 
gin with a bold bid to gain attention. 
Therein lies the whole philosophy of 
our ‘‘introduction.’’ All depends on 
this. It is a clear case of competition. 
We must win out against a horde of 
rival claimants. It has been said that 
if the attention of our hearers is not 
won in the first thirty seconds, it is 
usually lost for good. That sets us our 
task as we start out. Next we must 
attract; that is, make the idea pre- 
sented, the picture flashed upon the 
screen, seem interesting and desirable, 
worth keeping in mind with real sig- 


nificance for life and living, a worthy 
object of desire. That is the part played 
by the ‘‘body’’ of a sermon. Not a 
merely logical development of our sub- 
ject, for while our logic may be quite 
correct, it may leave our people cold. 
But our aim is the development of 
their attention into a genuine attrac- 
tion, so that the idea presented takes 
on flesh and bones and hands and feet, 
and really lives for them, not only 
given entrance to begin with but now 
made welcome and at home. Finally 
must come the urge to action, not vague 
or general, but in definite directions. 
And ‘so with reason now convinced, and 
with desire giving motive-power, the 
will is released into activity. And the 
sermon has done its ‘‘ perfect work.”’ 


SOUND DOCTRINAL PREACHING WINS CONFIDENCE 


A helpful and stimulating confer- 
ence on ‘‘Doctrinal Preaching’’ was 
conducted by the Reverend Royden K. 
Yerkes, D.D., of the Philadelphia 


Divinity School from April 18th to 


25th. The men attending were from 
widely scattered sections of the United 
States. The conference seemed to the 
writer an especially fine illustration 
of the splendid contribution which 
the College of Preachers is making to 
the unity of the Church. An insti- 
tution like this, bringing together for 
prayer and study groups of clergy- 
men from different areas and from 
different schools of thought, could not 
but promote understanding and mu- 
tual appreciation. 

Five of the group preached ser- 
mons in the College Chapel and then 
heard their sermons discussed and 
criticized in the Common Room. The 
criticism was led by the Reverend 
Mr. Taylor, Dr. Yerkes, and Dr. 
Niver, but each member of the group 
had something to say. Each man 
singled out to preach plead extenuat- 
ing circumstances in having to preach 
to such a critical congregation, and 
explained that more favorable cireum- 
stances ordinarily enabled him to de- 
liver a much better sermon. The 


‘‘artificial conditions,’’ however, may 
have an advantage. Demosthenes, so 
the legend goes, learned to speak with 
a pebble in his mouth, so that when 
the pebble was removed, he could 
speak so much the better. 

We should certainly call to mind 
the splendid meditation of Mr. Tay- 
lor, and his helpful instruction in the 
use of the Sulpician method. 

Brilliant scholarship combined with 
exquisite humor served to make Dr. 
Yerkes’ lectures a delight as well as 
an education on some vital aspects of 
Christian thought. He explained that 
his object was not so much to present 
a body of facts and illustrations that 
might be rolled up in neat little bun- 
dles and then unrolled in some future 
sermon, but rather to present a meth- 
od of approach—a way of thinking. 
He emphasized the necessity of a com- 
prehensive theological training as a 
prerequisite to helpful preaching, and 
named the five branches of theological 
study, viz: apologetic, dogmatic, mor- 
al, ascetic, and mystical. Without a 
knowledge of these branches of theol- 
ogy, one is not familiar with the con- 
tent of the Christian message. 

The priest, Dr. Yerkes insisted, 
should be an authority in religion, 
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just as the physician and lawyer are 
authorities in their respective fields. 
The Church has lost in usefulness be- 
cause ministers of religion have not 
uniformly been authorities. Their 
message has been too vague, not 
grounded’ in definite, honest theologi- 
eal study. 


St. Paul speaks of ‘‘my gospel,’’ 
but it was his gospel only in the sense 
that he had made Christ’s Gospel his 
gospel. He had entered into the Gos- 
pel of Christ, tasted it, mastered it, 
experienced it. He had not created it. 
A great deal of preaching gives the 
impression that the preacher has 
ereated the gospel which he preaches. 
Hence, the people have the impression 
that ‘‘religion is all just a matter of 
opinion anyway.’’ They will respect 
the teaching of the clergy in the same 
way that they respect the advice of 
the physicians when the clergy show 
themselves ‘‘spiritual experts.’’ Sound 
doctrinal preaching is thus the way 
to regain the confidence of the people 
in the ministry of the Church. 


The lectures on Worship, The Holy Cath- 
olic Church, Some _ Eschatological Con- 


siderations, and the Sacramental Idea were 
especially stimulating. Each member of the 
conference will long remember Dr. Yerkes’ 
refutation of many of the most common 
eurrent ideas regarding religion; for in- 
stance, that religion is an instinct whereas 
it is really a heritage that must be faith- 
fully handed down to the next generation; 
that because God is not a vengeful Deity, 
He must therefore be thought of as a sort 
of indulgent grandfather. 

In the discussion groups following the 
morning lectures we gave our attention to 
four questions: (1) What is doctrine? (2) 
How is doctrine determined? (3) What is 
its validity? (4) What is its authority? 
One interesting feature of these groups was 
that whereas at the beginning of the con- 
ference the conclusions reached were widely 
divergent, toward the end they were sur- 
prisingly similar. Thus the conference it- 
self was an illustration of the truth that 
fellowship is essential to the determination 
of doctrine. 

An inspiring talk on preaching was made 
by Bishop Freeman. 

Any report on the experience of this 
week would be incomplete without calling 
attention to the unusually fine atmosphere of 
friendship and spirituality, traceable to the 
influence of the Warden and the College 
Staff. One returns to his own parish deter- 
mined to live a more disciplined spiritual 
life and to be more faithful to the com- 
mand of his Lord, ‘‘Feed my sheep.’’ 

T.N.C. 


“PREACHING THE ASCENSION” 


Beginning on April 30th and con- 
tinuing until May 5th, the Reverend 
G. L. Richardson, D.D., led a group 
of twelve clergymen on ‘‘ Preaching 
the Ascension.’’ The men who attended 
were, for the most part, recent gradu- 
ates of seminaries, so it was a distinct- 


ly youthful gathering. The staff of 
the College succeeded in arranging an 
intense and concentrated program, 
both for the leader and the clergy. 
The major part of the conference was 
devoted to the lectures and preaching 
by the clergy, followed by criticism. 

Dr. Richardson began by stating 
that the Ascension, generally speak- 
Ing, does not receive the emphasis 
which should be given to it in the 
Services and the preaching of the 
Church. Furthermore, there is no 
secular bearing to the Ascension such 
as is found at the observance of 


Christmas or Easter or of Thanks- 
giving; consequently, for the layman 
it has not been given its rightful place 
in our offices, nor have the clergy as 
a whole stressed the observance of the 
Ascension as it should be stressed. 

The lecturer pointed out that the 
Ascension is the background of the 
New Testament thought. In the va- 
rious epistles, especially in Hebrews, 
the functions attributed to our Lord, 
such as Mediator, Head, Second 
Adam, Judge, and Intercessor, are all 
based upon the Ascension. It was 
further brought out that the Ascen- 
sion is not to be considered as a 
spatial change, but a change in mode 
of existence from local and particular 
to universal. 

Likewise, the Ascension of our Lord 
can be considered as ‘‘a condescension 
to human limitations,’’ i. e., that our 
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Lord had to do something by which 
His followers would know that His 
earthly life was over, and it was the 
Ascension which brought an end to 
the appearances following the Resur- 
rection. Touching upon the relation 
of the Ascension to Christian ethics, 
Dr. Richardson stated that Christian 
ethics do not hold to a perfectly re- 
vealed standard, but to our commu- 
nication with the living Lord. Thus, 
the permanent element, as opposed to 
change, in Christian ethics, is that of 
bringing God into one’s judgments 
through the Holy Spirit. It is, in 
other words, the element of perma- 
nency in a world of flux, that is the 
basis of Christian ethics and morals. 
Also the Ascension is the inevitable 
fulfillment of our Lord’s life, and 
His Heavenly Priesthood is directly 
related to our sacraments, in that, for 
instance, the Holy Eucharist is not a 
memorial of death, but a memorial of 
death countered by life. 

In applying these and many other 
thoughts to our preaching of the 
Ascension, Dr. Richardson indicated 
that the Ascension must be the back- 
ground of our thinking. We have, 
he said, divorced the Kingdom from 


the King, from the Ascended, Living 
Lord. 


The twelve sermons preached by the 
clergy attending the conference und the 
criticism offered proved to be the source 
of much discussion. The critics were frank, 
which was good for everyone. In the opin- 
ion of the writer, too many of the sermons 
lacked dynamic (though it was a cold prop- 
osition at that), but they also betrayed a 
lack of scholarly background. Pious ejacula- 
tions, oft-heard phrases, lack of depth, lack 
of imagination, were in evidence. 


Preaching is important and should receive 
as much attention as we give to our teach- 
ings. Too often we insult the intelligence 
of our listeners, bore them, paint pictures 
for them, tell them stories, but give them 
no meat. We must give a reason for the 
faith that is in us, we must be able to 
combat the modern schools of thought which 
run contrary to Christian principles. The 
times demand that we be, intellectually 
speaking, on our toes. 


Bishop Rhinelander projected an excellent 
plan in regard to this: that we devote a part 
of each day to reading that will furnish us 
with thought from fields other than our 
own, with stimulation and power to make 
our preaching sound, rich, and compelling. 
This resumé would not be complete without 
recalling the friendliness and hospitality of 
the College Staff. The Chaplain will be re- 
membered as an overwhelming combination 
of a devastating critic, an excellent dinner 
companion, a gentleman, and a scholar. 


J.H.K. 


RETREAT ASSOCIATION FOUNDED AT CONFERENCE 


Organization of a Retreat Associa- 
tion, whose purpose will be to pro- 
mote the holding of retreats, was the 
promising result of the conference on 
‘“‘The Conduct of Retreats and Quiet 
Days,’’ held at the College from May 
1ith to 17th under the able leadership 
of the Reverend James O. 8S. Hunting- 
ton, O. H. C., and the Right Reverend 
Samuel B. Booth, D.D., Bishop of 
Vermont. 

According to articles of association 
any person who will undertake to 
make one retreat a year, either cor- 
porate or private, and who will en- 
deavor to aid in the promotion of 
retreats as defined by the Association, 
is eligible to membership. The group 
defined its understanding of a retreat 
as ‘‘a group of persons, or an indi- 


vidual, withdrawing into seclusion and 
silence for at least eight hours for 
devotion. ’’ 

An advisory council, consisting of 
the three officers of the Association 
and four other members, was elected 
as follows: President, the Reverend 


Father Huntington; Vice-President, 
the Right Reverend Philip M. Rhine- 
lander, D.D.; Executive Seeretary- 
Treasurer, the Reverend Henry E. 
Batcheller; Bishop Booth, the Rever- 
end Malcolm S. Taylor, the Reverend 
S. Thorne Sparkman, and the Rever- 
end Henry I. Louttit. 

Direction and control of the Re- 
treat Association will be vested in an 
annual meeting to be held at a time 
and place designated by the advisory 
council. To this meeting the executive 
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secretary will make his annual report, 
incorporating such reports from con- 
ductors and retreat members as come 
to him during the year. As a means 
of charting progress, the Association 
will require of conductors, and re- 
quest of members, that they report 
on their activities by Ascension Day 
each year. 

This reporter has dealt at some 
length with the details of the new 
organization, at the risk of giving the 
impression that the time of the con- 
ference was unduly taken up with the 
promotional aspect of the subject. As 
a matter of fact, the business was 
effected with surprising dispatch and 
was quite incidental to the presenta- 
tion of the larger theme: the necessity 
for transferring the center of atten- 


tion from the temporal to the eternal. 

In thrilling sessions, charged with spiritual 
power, it was brought home again and 
again by Father Huntington and Bishop 


Booth that the great need is for a sense 
of God’s greatness and of our unworthiness; 
that God is not ignorant or indifferent; 
that He must have some meaning, some pur- 
pose for us; that in silence, the symbol 
of the eternal, we have the opportunity te 
realize His purpose. Against this back- 
ground the two leaders sketched their prac- 
tical instruction in the conduct of retreats 
and days of devotion, with particular refer- 
ence to the norm, the three-day retreat. 


A fitting climax to the conference was a 
two-day retreat, beginning with an introduc- 
tory address Monday evening and continuing 
through breakfast Thursday morning. It was 
memorable for many reasons, but chiefly for 


‘the fact that Father Huntington conducted 


it in his direct, often humorous, always hum- 
ble and forceful manner. 


Two other items of considerable interest 
should be noted in connection with this con- 
ference. The beloved Warden was present 
and seemingly himself again after a serious 
illness. There was present also, as a mem- 
ber, the Right Reverend Archibald Lang 
Fleming, D.D., Bishop of the Arctic, a far- 
flung diocese of the Church of England in 
Canada. T. E. D. 


THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


Twenty-two men were present from 


May 21st to 26th for a conference on 
“The Chureh’s Ministry to Young 
People.’’ The pastoral ministry was 
presented ably by the Reverend 
Charles L. Gomph, rector of Grace 
Chureh, Newark, N. J., and _ the 
preaching ministry was presented by 
a ‘‘master’’—the Reverend Canon 
H. A. Prichard, D.D., rector of St. 
Mark’s Chureh, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
Both men brought us facts, and not 
theories, in their lectures, as they are 
well qualified by experience to present 
the ministry to young people. 

An exceptional and pleasing feature 
of the conference was an address by 
Miss Bertha Conde, whose work takes 
her into all parts of the country, meet- 
ing in forums with young people. She 
urged the clergy to have such gather- 
ings for young people where we 
could learn at first hand what some 
of their problems and difficulties are. 
Miss Conde brought out four common 
subjects that young people present 
to her that we may find our own 
youth discussing: 


1. Love—the difference between 

love and like. How does the 
love we have for God differ 
from love in our earthly con- 
tacts? 
Why does the Church show us 
a dead Christ? We must em- 
phasize more the Living Christ, 
the Resurrection, and the great 
living truth of Pentecost. 

3. What is Immortality and why 
is it desirable? 

4. What is the matter with our 
parents? 


Miss Conde laid great emphasis on 
the value of a new vocabulary and 
cited Bishop Walter J. Carey’s book, 
‘Evolution and Redemption’’ as be- 
ing written in the new vocabulary. 

Canon Prichard gave us important 
notes to bear in mind in our preach- 
ing to young people, which, by the 
way, are not by any means confined 
to preaching to young people: 


1. A Conviction. Have something 
to say and believe it. You can’t 
fool people by presenting with 
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conviction a fact of which you 
are not thoroughly convinced. 
Experience. Know the problems 
of your people. Seek all oppor- 
tunities of widening your own 
experience. Value of travelling. 
Prayer. ‘‘You cannot preach un- 
less you pray.’’ You stand in a 
peculiar way to your people. 
To young children you represent 
God. So the value of the 
preacher being a pray-er that 
you may be taught by the Holy 
Ghost. 


ple what you are going to tell them; 
Tell them; Tell them what you have 
told them. 


Father Gomph brought us four interesting 
and practical lectures on our pastoral rela- 
tions with young people: From Birth through 
Baptism; Chureh School Age through Con- 
firmation; Confirmation Instruction; After 
Confirmation to Marriage. 


He emphasized the importance of the 
priest keeping the religious education of the 
young people in his own hands, and not 
delegating it to any layman, however profi- 
cient such a person may be. It is the duty 
of religious instruction to train the child 
to take his place in the parish as a good 


Churchman; to live a normal healthy Chureh 
life. This is the duty of the priest. 

Not the least part of these College of 
Preachers conferences is the frequent use 
of the Chapel. The services, the medita- 
tions, the intercessions—all a vital part of 
a priest’s life—are given full expression when 
we gather in the lovely Chapel dedicated to 
St. Augustine—that great hero of the Faith. 


“PREACHING IN THE PRESENT CRISIS” 


By tHE ReEvEREND Danie, A. McGregor, Pu.D. 


Read; not only theology, but 
scientific books. Know what 
your people are reading. Be a 
specialist in some field other 
than dogma. 

Canon Prichard gave us the follow- 


ing rule for a sermon: Tell the peo- 


The present social structure is falling because it was reared on these three 
false assumptions: (1) that man is supreme in the universe; (2) that man’s 


chief objective is the production of material goods, and that men are means to 
that end; (3) that the normal human relationship is competiton. 

In opposition to these, Christianity assumes: (1) that the thing of supreme 
importance is the will of God; (2) that man’s chief objective is the development 
. personality and fellowship; (3) that the law of life is not competition but 
ove. 

The present need is: (1) a basie trust in God; (2) an interest in and love 
for persons; (3) the practice of fellowship. 

The approach to the problem is through the creation of a society according 
to Christian principles. Christ founded such a society. The Church has the 
power to renew her life in times of cosmic crisis, because she is concerned with 
the eternal values of personality and fellowship. Christian life, enshrining 
these values, is the summit of God’s creation, and He will not forsake it. The 
Fellowship of Christ in His Church is the one thing that lives through the 
storms. 

To the lame man at the temple gate, St. Peter said: ‘‘Silver and gold have 
I none; but such as I have give I thee. In the Name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth, rise up and walk.’’ 

For a world in desperate need we have neither material wealth nor an 
earthly panacea. But we can give what the world needs most. 

As priests we can help our people to face their problems with faith in God. 

As pastors we can satisfy men’s hearts with friendship. 

As prophets we can impart the glowing vision of ‘‘the Kingdom that 
cometh.”’ 

As parish ministers we can weave individuals into a Christian fellowship, 
and so set before the world that for which it is waiting—the new social order 
of the Family of God. 
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“Tt left me ecold,’’ is a comment 
sometimes heard on sermons and simi- 
lar discourses. Nobody could say that 
after being exposed to the prophetic 
fire of Dr. Daniel A. McGregor at the 
conference held from May 30th to 
June 6th. No printed words can trans- 
mit the profound stirring and the 
thrilling exaltation experienced by 
those to whom the words came hot 
from the ardent mind and heart of a 
seer. 

The Reverend John Mockridge, 
D.D., endeared himself to all by his 
combination of honest and shrewd 
criticism with an equally honest and 
kindly friendliness. A helpful feature 
was his address on practical problems 
of the ministry. The Reverend Mr. 
Taylor, besides assisting in sermon 


and gave instructions on the training 
of the devotional life. 

Rich experience of fellowship is al- 
ways a marked feature of the College. 
As Doctor Mockridge remarked, that 
atmosphere of fellowship, in which 
sermons could be so freely criticized 
by the group with so little risk of 
wounded feelings, was made possible 
only by the Eucharist, offices, medita- 
tion, and intereessions, held daily in 
the Chapel. The services of the cheery 
Librarian, Doctor Niver, and the 
genial Chaplain, the Reverend Mr. 
Kinkead, though unobtrusively given, 
were sincerely appreciated. The War- 
den, as always, was the human em- 
bodiment and radiating centre of the 
spirit of the College; and to some he 
is the intimate pastor pastorum for 
whom they give unceasing thanks to 


eriticism, led the morning meditations God. S. B. S. 
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STUDY THE BIBLE IN YOUR OWN HOME 


j It is the desire and purpose of the Society for the Home Study of Holy Stripture 
and Chureh History, which has its headquarters at Washington Cathedral, to minister 

j in every way possible to those who may wish to carry on the study of the Bible or 

j Church history in their own homes under competent guidance and direction. The 

j Society was founded by Miss Sarah F. Smiley, a devoted Churchwoman who was 
desirous of helping others share in the spiritual inspiration which had come into her 

j own life from the study of Holy Scripture. It is nearly fifty years old and is about 
to enter upon its sixth year of essociation with the Cathedral. Its library of more 
than 7,000 volumes is now installed in the East Cloister in close proximity to the 
library of the College of Preachers. 

Not only are readers welcome at the library from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. but under 

certain conditions these books of the ‘‘Smiley Collection’’ may be taken out for use 

| at home. As many as fourteen lending libraries are being circulated chiefly in the 

rural parishes in the Diocese of Washington and with increasing interest on the part 
of the readers. 

j An important part of the Society’s program is conducting of study courses by 

j correspondence. For the autumn and winter of 1934-1935 choices are offered between 

the following three courses: 

! 1.‘*Some of the Chief Old Testament Prophets,’’ by the Reverend William 8. 

| Bishop, D.D., Director of Studies. (24 weeks) 

z -**Modern Values of the Old Testament,’’ by the Reverend Cornelius S. Abbott, 

| Viear of the Church of the Good Shepherd in Washington. (24 weeks) 

j . ‘*Origin and Development of the Prayer Book,’’ a course of studies in liturgical 

j worship by the Reverend Arthur B. Rudd, Rector of Christ Church, Rockville, 

and formerly Canon of Washington Cathedral. (20 weeks) 
j The first two courses have the special purpose of showing the value and necessity 
j of Old Testament teaching in this modern day when that value is being challenged. 
The weekly studies will be issued beginning Saturday, September 29th. 

j A nominal fee of $1 is charged for registration in each of the above courses. 

| Application should be made to the Reverend Dr. Bishop, 1912 Belmont Road, Wash- 
ington, D. C., not later than Saturday, September 22nd. He will be glad to give 
further information about the home study courses and other features of the work of 

| the Society. 
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Cathedral Association to Expand 
Five Year Program To Increase Membership Is Announced 


bership of the National Cathe- 

dral Association to 100,000 an- 
nual subseribers by Ascension Day, 
1939, were announced at the annual 
meeting held in Whitby Hall on last 
Ascension Day. Several of the com- 
mittee chairmen and members present 
pledged themselves to endeavor to en- 
roll ten new members by the end of 
this year. 

The Bishop of Washington presided 
and addresses or reports were made by 
the Honorable William R. Castle, Jr., 
President of the National Cathedral 
Association; Mrs. William Adams 
Brown, Vice Chairman for Women’s 
Committees; the Dean of Washington; 
Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, Treasurer of 
All Hallows Guild and Chairman of 
the Garden Committee; Mrs. Frederic 
W. Rhinelander, Chairman of the New 
York Committee; Canon G. Freeland 
Peter; the Editor of THe CATHEDRAL 
Ace; Mrs. Irenee du Pont, Chairman 
for Delaware; Mrs. C. A. Swann Sin- 
elair, Chairman for Alexandria; and 
Mrs. Frederick S. Converse, Chairman 
for Massachusetts. 

Following the business meeting, the 
members and their friends attended 
choral evensong in the Great Choir and 
were later received by the Bishop and 
Mrs. Freeman at the Bishop’s House. 


Mrs. Brown, who organized the Na- 
tional Women’s Committee for Wash- 
ington Cathedral, which is now being 
consolidated with the new National 
Cathedral Association program, spoke 
in part as follows: 


Press for inereasing the mem- 


Nothing is more delightful than to 
come home after a long absence, but 
Professor Brown and I have felt that 
our home-coming was not complete un- 
til we had seen again our friends of 


the National Cathedral Association. * * 


It is a joy to find on our return that 
this noble Association, started in Phil- 
adelphia by Mr. and Mrs. George 
Wharton Pepper, and in Washington 
by Bishop Satterlee and Dr. Rives; 
fostered and cherished through many 
years of useful existence by the Bishop 
of Washington and by Dean Bratenahl, 
and now so ably led by Mr. William 
R. Castle, Jr., and his fellow officers; 
has been incorporated and is entering 
upon a new, and, we believe, a memo- 
rable epoch in its career. 

We women workers for Washington 
Cathedral are happy to be received in- 
to the National Cathedral Association 
as permanent members of one Cathe- 
dral family. We are enriched by the 
new loyalties and honored by the new 
privileges which such membership 
brings. 

I should like to say a word of wel- 
come to the members of the National 
Women’s Committees of the National 
Cathedral Association who have gath- 
ered here for this always delightful 
May reunion of the friendly forces of 
the Cathedral. 


And then I want to pay a tribute of 
gratitude to our Acting Chairman of 
the past year, Mrs. Robert Bacon, who 
has so constantly worked to interest her 
friends and to win new support for the 
Cathedral. Mrs. Bacon is preeminently 
a woman of whom it can be said that 
‘‘her own works praise her.’’* You re- 
member that when her husband was 
our Ambassador in France, no one con- 
tributed more effectively to the effort 
to raise funds for the great American 
hospital in Paris than Mrs. Robert Ba- 
con. She has been a warm friend of the 
trained nurses on Long Island, she has 
 sreverte 31:31. 
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been the good providence of the Eng- 
lish Speaking Union in New York, but 
I doubt if she ever served a nobler 
eause than that of our Washington 
Cathedral. We are proud to have had 
her as our leader and remember grate- 
fully all she has done. 

I want also to speak of a charming 
and effective helper, Miss Margaret 
Prosser, who, until lack of means 
brought about the forced reduction of 
our staff, did such fine and whole- 
hearted work for us. Miss Prosser 
loved her work for Washington Ca- 
thedral and we loved to work with her. 
We are under a very great obligation 
to her for all that she accomplished. 

I hope I am not keeping you too long 
if I add a word about the Washington 
Cathedral office in New York at 598 
Madison Avenue where the leaders of 
the New York Committee and Miss 
Winifred Bonnell, secretary of that 
committee, are most co-operative. Mrs. 
Martha T. Kerr, who is now our corres- 
ponding secretary, will be at her desk 
there to welcome you, to let me know 
when you are in New York, and to 


serve you by correspondence wherever 
and whenever she is able. 

I have been asked, after a year of 
absence, to bring you some messages 


relating to our trip abroad. * * * 


One reminiscence is drawn from a book 
which many of you may have been reading: 
‘‘The Life of Cardinal Mercier’’ by John 
Gade. If you have not yet read it, do not 
fail to do so. It pictures vividly one of the 
noblest figures of our generation. You re- 
member that during the World War Cardinal 
Mercier was obliged to go to Rome to take 
part in the election of a new Pope. One 
day, on leaving the Vatican, a friend took 
him gently by the arm and said ‘‘I have bad 
news for you. The Germans have burned the 
Library of Louvain; your palace is in ruins, 
your Cathedral is severely damaged.’’ We 
are told that for an instant the noble head 
of Cardinal Mercier was bowed. Then he 


The Bishop of New York and the Reverend 
Henry Sloane Coffin, President of Union The- 
ological Seminary, delivered the addresses 
at the service ‘‘in memory of Florence Night- 
ingale and the nurses who have died in ser- 
vice’? held on the Sunday after Ascension 


raised his head and in a voice ringing with 
conviction he said, ‘‘Nous rebatirons’’—we 
will rebuild. 

Friends, is not this the watchword for our 
gathering today. Whatever has been lost in 
the sad years which lie behind us, we will re- 
cover, Whatever has been cast down and par- 
tially destroyed, we will rebuild. We will find 
new friends, new workers, new resources to 
maintain and to complete our beloved Cathe- 
dral. 

We will be thankful for the privilege of 
fellowship, for the privilege of working, for 
the privilege of suffering for a great cause 
and we will look to the future with the un- 
dying hope which is born of faith in the 
Leader in Whose Name we meet today. 


Mrs. Rhinelander, daughter of the 
first Bishop of Washington, said in her 
opening remarks: 


“*Tt is a great joy to be here today in 
Washington on this Ascension Day which is 
closely associated with the Cathedral, and to 
catch the inspiration which always comes from 
a meeting of this kind. Personally, I feel 
that the future of Washington Cathedral is 
in the work that the National Cathedral As- 
sociation will do. The day of great gifts, 
for the present at least,.is over, but the need 
of small gifts and of interesting people from 
coast to coast is daily increasing. 

‘*Bishop Freeman is carrying on wonder- 
fully during these difficult times. No one 
who has not his faith and hope and courage 
could have done it. No one who has not been 
closely associated with the office of Bishop 
can understand what his office really means. 

‘*Are we doing all we can to help in our 
own parishes? Remember each one of us here 
present today can do something. I should like 
to see representatives from every state in the 
union present at this annual meeting. You 
say impossible?—but with God nothing is 
impossible. 

‘*When I was a child there was an inserip- 
tion that hung over one of the mantels in the 
rectory. Translating from the Latin it read: 
‘*Pray and Work.’’ I wish this could be the 
slogan of the National Cathedral Association. 
If we are reaily interested in anything, we 
must do those two things—pray and work. 
God grant that the benediction of this great 
Cathedral may descend on each one of us 
here present today.’’ 


Day in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
Originally instituted by St. Barnabas’ Guild 
for Nurses, this service is now held under 
the auspices of the New York League of 
Nursing Education and the New York County 
Registered Nurses’ Association. 
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Twelve boy choristers chosen from leading 
church choirs in London rendered a program 
of sacred music in Washington Cathedral at 
evensong on April 30th under the direction 
of Carlton Borrow, A.R.C.O., sub-organist of 
the Chapel of the Savoy and Principal of the 
London Choir School. A large congregation 
assembled to greet the boys who had recently 
completed a four months’ good-will tour in 
Canada. They were heard over a world-wide 
radio broadcast last Christmas Day following 
the message delivered by His Majesty, King 
George V. 

Included in the group were Master Emlyn 
Lewis, twice winner of the National Eistedd- 
fod, a competition open to boy soloists from 
all over the world, and David Beard, leader 
of the choristers and soloist of St. Andrew’s, 
Westminster, in London. The other singers 
were: Norman Ragsdale, Douglas Mackillican, 
Peter Froom, Derek Goom, Lionel White, Ron- 
ald Gowan, Leslie Kenwood, Philip Baldwin, 
Kenneth Bailey and Peter Mold. 

They were entertained at tea by the Bishop 
of Washington and Mrs. Freeman in the 
Bishop’s Garden and also visited the White 
House and the British Embassy during their 
stay in the National Capital. 


Photo by St/ Alban’s News 


TWELVE ENGLISH CHORISTERS 


Photographs of the wrought iron grilles 
for the Children’s Chapel of Washington 
Cathedral as recently completed by Samuel 
Yellin will appear in a future issue of THe 
CATHEDRAL AGE. 


* * * 


The Reverend Anson Phelps Stokes, D.D., 
LL.D., Canon of Washington Cathedral and 
former Secretary of Yale University, has been 
elected President of the Associated Charities 
of Washington, succeeding Coleman Jennings, 
Esq. Both Canon Stokes and Mr. Jennings 
are members of the Council of Washington 
Cathedral, 


~ * * 
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THE DEAN OF EXETER 
GOES TO ST. PAUL’S 


The Very Reverend Walter Robert 
Matthews, D.D., Dean of Exeter, will 
succeed the Very Reverend William 
Ralph Inge, K.C.V.O., D.D., F.B.A., as 
Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral in Lon- 
don, effective October 2nd, according 
to an announcement made on June 18th. 
Dr. Inge made known his plans to re- 
tire several months ago. 

Dr. Matthews is regarded as a bril- 
liant theologian, says a special cable 
dispatch to the New York Times. In 
his most recent book he replied to 
George Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ Adventures 
of a Black Girl in Search of Her God.’’ 
Dr. Matthews called his book, ‘‘ Ad- 
ventures of Gabriel in Search for Mr. 
Shaw.’’ 

The new Dean of St. Paul’s was 
born on September 22, 1881, according 
to the official yearbook of the Church 
of England. He was educated at Wil- 
son’s Grammar School and King’s Col- 
lege in London. He was formerly | 
Chaplain to the King and also Fellow 
and Dean of King’s College, as well as | 
preacher to the Honorable Society of | 
Gray’s Inn. He is married and has 
two sons and one daughter. | 
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Among his publications are: ‘‘Stud- 
ies in Christian Philosophy,’’ ‘‘The 
Gospel and the Modern Mind,’’ ‘‘God 
in Christian Thought and Experience,’’ 
**Seven Words,’’ ete. 

His recreations are said to be chess 
and novel reading. He has been Dean 
of Exeter since 1931. 
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Electrical amplifying apparatus has been 
installed in the Great Choir of Washington 
Cathedral, so that the spoken words in con- 
ducting the services and the sermons may 
be heard more clearly in all parts of the fab- 
ric now enclosed temporarily for public wor- 
ship. Microphones have been placed in the 
pulpit, at the lectern, the Precentor’s stall, 
and near the base of the model of the reredos 
behind the Jerusalem altar. 

* * * 

‘*An Immortality of Usefulness’’ is the 
title of an interesting brochure recently pub- 
lished privately by St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
Buffalo, New York. In telling the story of 
how the permanent endowment fund has 
been increased to approximately $350,000, 
the booklet quotes the following statement 
from the survey made by a philanthropist 
who wished to use his wealth in the service 
of God and humanity: 

**Money given for endowment tends to 
perpetuate the usefulness of the donor 
through all time. His gift confers upon him 
an immortality of usefulness. Through it 
he becomes a permanent prop of civilization, 
an ever living force in human progress. 
Endowments then offer mighty motives to 
the giver. Here, if nowhere else, he sees 
himself achieving immortality. Endowments 
appeal with resistless force to that love of 


life, eternal life, which is the prime in- 

stinct of our being.’’ 

The names of contributors to St. Paul’s 
Church permanent endowment fund from 
1906 to 1934 are printed at the end of the 
brochure. 

* * * 

Commenting upon the last issue of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE, the Reverend Raphael H. 
Miller, D.D., Minister of the National City 
Christian Church in Washington, writes: ‘‘I 
feel honored that our church should be given 
a place in this splendid number of the maga- 
zine. Certainly it is a service to all those 
interested in church architecture that the 
editor of THe CaTrHepRAL Age should thus 
plan to give prominence to other church 
structures in Washington.’’ 

* * * 

Choral evensong in the Great Choir of 
Washington Cathedral on Sunday, June 24th, 
was devoted to hymns, canticles and anthems 
written by Sir John Goss, famous organist 
and choirmaster of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London from 1838 to 1872. 

* * * 


‘The useful encourages itself ; for the mul- 
titude produce it and no one can dispense 
with it, but the beautiful must be encowraged 
for few can set it forth and many need it.’’ 

—GOETHE. 





Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


I sesviiuaibininastanlcabpecinlitiiaiaesisimbtaies ah Sati oe: 


-. dollars. 


REAL ESTATE 


I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 
AIS snitndadithaibdinsiateonebisiena iaanecinialias sicaiidiiieeliapieilcanaaepiabiasgi 


In the District of Columbia and in most of the states, a will 
bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed 
by the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least 


two credible witnesses. 


In a few states three witnesses are required. 


For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral 
Foundation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint 


Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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Mipsummer, 1934 


In The Shadow of 
The Nation’s Capitol 


Convenient to all parts of city 
Excellent accommodations, serv- 
ice and cuisine 
Delightful garden & roof porch 
Garage adjacent 
Unlimited parking 
Complete service without tipping 
* 

Send for Booklets 
+ 
NORTH CAPITOL AND E STS. 


Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Samuel Yellin 


METAL 
WORKER 


5520 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


41 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Conzer’s 
Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 
dral in the last quarter century and 
has had the privilege of serving the 
National Cathedral School for most of 
that time. 


23rd and New York Ave., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hand Ironing Specialists 
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SICHI & FANFANI 


SCULPTORS 


1204 Quincy Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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FIRST 
MORTGAGE 
NOTES 





Secured on residences and in- 

come-producing properties in the 

District of Columbia and adjacent 
Maryland suburbs. 
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H. L. Rust Company 
1001 Fifteenth Street 
National 8100 


EL ht a i th et 


St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


IN AN ALL-DAY SCHOOL 


The Bishop of Washington 
President of the Trustees 


The Reverend Albert H. Lucas 


Headmaster 
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GENERAL VIEW OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTH 


Showing the Apse or Sanctuary, the Great Choir and recently completed North Transept, and the 
Meredith Howland Pyne Memorial Cloister below the buttresses of the Sanctuary. 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
Builders of the Cathedral and College of Preachers 
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Offices in 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. 
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